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ABSTRACT 

Little has been compiled relating to research on the 
300 Southern, rural majority-black public school districts. The 
question of how to desegregate these districts has been as difficult 
to answer as it has been in the big cities. For several years the 
Federal government has applied a different set of standards for 
desegregation compliance, but now the majority-black districts must 
technically meet the same desegregation standards to continue 
receiving Federal funds. The statistical tables and analysis in this 
report identify which districts are actually ma joriiy-black. 
On-the-spot reports from seven representative school districts reveal 
data about the history and economics of the areas, as well as 
attitudes of both blacks and whites on state and community levels as 
to the future of the public schools. (Part of the statistical 
appendix (p. 56) will not reproduce clearly in hard copy because of 
the size of the print. ] (Author/Dh) 
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Majority-Black Districts 

In the South 

Introduction 

by Jim Leeton 



In more than S00 of the 2/780 public school districts 
in the South, the majority of the district enrollment is 
black. The percentages range from barely over 50 per 
cent black to as high as 70 or 80 per cent black, and, in 
some few instances, to alt black. The exact number of 
these majority-black districts-most of them small, rural 
oncs-is unknown, for little research has been compiled 
on them. 

The question of how to desegregate these majority- 
black rural districts has been as difficult to answer as in 
the big cities. How can the public school system be 
preserved? How can the white minority be retained 
within the local public schools and prevented from 
fieeing to segregated private schools or leaving the com- 
munity? Will the white power structure reduce its sup- 
port of a desegregated majority-black system? How can 
blacks obtain a voice and representation in the o]>era‘ 
tion of the public schools? 

Thtse are some of the questions confronting the ma- 
jority-black districts. Because of these problems, the fed- 
eral government for several )tars applied a different set 
of standards for desegregation compliance. But now 
these majority-black districts technically must meet the 
same desegregation standards to continue receiving fed- 
eral fund:. 

Because of the little information available on major- 
ity-black districts and their problems, Race Relations In- 
formation Center joined with the American Friends 
Service Committee, the .Southern Regional Council and 
the Southern Education Foundation in this special 
project. The rt|>ort does not jprll out any answers. The 
answers, whatever they might be, may lie within the on- 
the spot reports made by Ed H-.mlett in seven selected 
districts, or in the statistical tables and analysis by 
Glenda Watters. 

The first problem was to determine which districts 
are actually tnajoriiy-black in enrollment. There it no 
official list, although an HEW source reported 354 ma- 
jority-black districts in 10 of the II Southern states, ex- 
cluding Texas. Mrs. Walter* used the HEW compliance 
forms for the 1969-/0 school year to determine which dis- 
tricts had majority black enrollments in 10 slates. In 
Alabama, where every district is under court order to de- 
segregate, Mr*. Watters was unable to obtain the dis- 
triet by district figures from the federal court and had to 
obtain incomplete figures from other sources. 



This survey lists the identifiable 295 majority-black 
districts in the South for last year, and at least another 
40 districts are believed to be majority-black also. The 
number by states are: 
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Alabama 
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118 


Arkansas 


37 


388 


Florida 
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67 


Georgia 


53 


192 


Louisiana 


17 


67 


Mississippi 


56 


150 


North Carolina 


27 


155 


South Carolina 


56 


92 


Tennessee 
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151 


Texas 


2^ 


1,265 


Virginia 


25 


135 
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Desegregation statistics show tint most of these major- 
ity-black districts have small percentages of their black 
students in schools with whites. It is ironic that the first 
school desegregation suits from the South originated in 
two ma jorilyblatk countics-Clarendon County, S. C., 
and Prince Edward County, Va . These two counties 
were defendants in the original Supreme Court cases 
that brought about the 1954 ruling to end school f cgrc* 
gation. Today both have small percentages of actual de- 
segregation. 

The latest figures obtainable from the Office for Civil 
Rights, IT. S. Department of Health, Education and Wei- 
f: e, show* that Prince Edward County** school system is 
97.2 per cent black, with most of the whites still attend- 
ing a segregated private school. The district's 1,660 
black students aitcnd the five desegregated public schools 
with 48 whiles. Clarendon County has two majority- 
black districts-Clarendon No. 2 is 71.8 |>er cent black, 
and Clarendon No. 3 is 53.2 per cent. Neither district 
has whites in predominantly black schools, and the num- 
ber of blacks in predominantly white schools is 62 stu- 
dents for No. 2 and II in No. 3. (Clarendon No. I fig- 
ures were not available.) 

Statistics can only tell part of the desegregation 
story. Writer Ed Hamlett spent several w*ecks visiting 
four districts in Mississippi and three in South Carolina, 
selected as being represents ti\e of the different types 
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o( majority-black districts. He studied the history of 
the community and the economics of the area. Hamleu 
talked to people at the state capitals and to whites and 
blacks at the community level, finding many of the 
expected things but also a number of contiadictions. 
His main question was: What is the future of the public 
schools? 

In one South Carolina courtroom, the family squab- 
ble of a black pulpwood worker served to illustrate the 
problems that underlie desegregation of the schools and 
providing a quality education for both races. 

A woman professor of sociology who contributed 
money to a private school was also "branded an extreme 
liberal by some." As she explained to Hamleu, r, I 
wouldn't send my daughter to one of those overnight 
schools," but on the other hand, she would "hate to have 
her held back in a totally integrated school." 

One legislator, a dairy farmer, greeted Hamleu with 
a handful of notes that he had prepared in advance, 
eager to tell of his accomplishments during three years 
in office. In reorganizing the school board, the size had 
been increased to nine members to add three Negroes 
but he had kept the board appointive to keep "the illit- 
erates and racists" off. 

Talks with black parents turned up instances where 
their children still were bused by undcr<apacity white 



schools to overcrowded black ones. Or the black kids at- 
tended separate classrooms within a "desegregated" 
white school. Compulsory attendance laws and dropouts 
are problems for both whites and blacks. 

Some schoolmen have tackled the job of desegregat- 
ing and instituted new programs, while others have suf- 
fered physical ailments under the pressure of satisfying 
the courts and ’he community. In one Mississippi dis- 
trict, Hamleu found that a statistical report to a federal 
court failed to note that one school had a racial balance 
of whites and blacks, and the court had permitted clos- 
ing of the school. 

A Mississippi mayor, with a grandson in a segregated 
private school, emphasized the necessity of public schools 
and feel:; that private schools "just won’t do" in the long 
run. The Hollandale, Miss., mayoi, J. W. Fore, told 
Hamleu of his concern for the effect of the white exodus 
from the public schools: 

"It's unfortunate that a bunch of big plan er$ have 
been able to sw’ay the people to do their way, One of 
them said, when I told him that the white workers 
w*ou1d move out, 'Hell, let them move.' Maybe I'm 
wrong, maybe they can run both school systems. Bin 
how can you run a town where the wealthy people have 
their children in private school and the working people 
have to move?" 



Mississippi: Four Majority-Black Districts 



by Ed Hamlett 




MISSISSIPPI -The dark areas represent the Mississippi counties having at least one school district with a total 
enrollment oxer SO per cent black. The two shaded cnunlies-Kemper and Washington-are the location ol 
the majority-black districts reported in detail by Ed llamktt. 
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The View From The Capital* 

Teachers, students, and money. That’s what it takes 
as an absolute minimum to set up a school system. To 
dismantle a system, however, requires the elimination of 
only one of the three. Because there is no state compul- 
sory school attendance law, Mississippi has had less than 
a full enrollment of students since the mid-fifties; be- 
cause its teachers* salaries are the lowest in the nation, 
there has been difficulty in attracting and holding teach- 
ers, especially the graduates of its own teacher training 
institutions; and because per capita income is the lowest 
in the nation, there is less tax money for education. 
But a prodigious effort has been made in recent years to 
remedy part of the problem. 

Nfississippians contribute a higher percentage of 
their incomes to education than citizens in any other 
state except Arkansas and Louisiana. In the industri- 
ally poor South, the state pioneered in attracting new in- 
dustr), and its growth rate in manufacturing employ* 
ment has been the highest in the Southeast in recent 
years. Last year, in a special session, the state legislature 
raised annual teachers* salaries $1,000. But the eompul* 
sory school attendance law, which was repealed after the 
1954 Supreme Court school desegregation decision, 
stands little chance of re-enactment soon. Still, most 
student-aged youngsters go to school. In 1968-69, about 
88 per cent of those eligible enrolled in public school 
and another 4*5 per cent were in private schools in the 
state, according to the State Department of Education 
(SDE) . 

The Alexander decision of October 29, 1969, by the 
l). S. Supreme Court directly affected 30 Mississippi 
school districts. By implication, (he court said that ail 
districts must eliminate their dual school systems. In 
Mississippi this means H8 units in 82 counties. Some 
65 of these districts are majority-black. While there 
seems to be no question about continuation ol a state- 
supported public school system, some observers fe^r that 
public schools might not survive in many of the major* 
ity-hlack districts. 

The concern is based on a belief that whites would 
not suppou the schools with their children and the ? r 
taxes. While blacks would presumably still be inter* 
ested in an education, the 25 per cent local contributions 
for public schools might be eliminated altogether, since 
whites pay as much as 90-95 per cent of the local school 
taxes. Eliminating the local contribution, which pays a 
portion of teachers* salaries, would cause many instruc- 
ton-particularly the more qualified-io leave for jobs 
in areas with higher salaries. 

What will happen in the coming months is not a* all 
clear; what has transpired since January 1, 1970, is a bit 
easier to describe, though there is some discrepancy 
about what *ook place. 

The State Department of Education (SDE) predicted 
•Mr. Him kit Usird Miwwppt in the Spring 1970. 
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that about 595,000 students would enroll for school in 
September, 1969. Only 575,000 did. Between Septem- 
ber and mid-Januaiy the average daily attendance 
(ADA) dropped from 550,000 to 517,300; enrollment, 
perhaps a better measure of intent, dropped about 14,000 
during the same period. But many of the districts or- 
dered to desegregate completely did not do so until Feb- 
ruary. In that month, enrollment decreased by another 
11,000, while ADA was down to just under 509,000, a 
drop of over 8,000. However, the SDE said that Feb- 
ruary was a bad month because of a flu epidemic. Also, 
its figures, reported to the 1970 legislature, show that 
from September to February for the 1968-69 school year 
the ADA was down by 24,000. 

Appearing on the ABC Network’s "Issues and An- 
swers" after some of the dust had settled in the "mid- 
year districts," Gov. John Bell Williams said that 60,000 
students had left the schools as a result of the court- 
ordered mergers. One perplexed Jackson newspaperman 
said that he and his colleagues had no idea where the 
governor got the figure. The SDE surveyed 48 "court-or- 
dered" districts, and reported that 22,519 students had 
left school between December and the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. Not to be outdone, the State Department of 
Audit conducted a pupil count and published a "Com- 
parison of Attendance of Pupils In The Various School 
Districts of the State Before and After the Dates of 
Court Ordered Reorganization Thereof." In some cas.s 
it used State Department of Education ADA figutes (or 
the previous year and in other cases it used numbers 
from some other source. As of Wednesday, March 11, 
1970, it showed a decrease, in about 50 districts, of 
30,568 students since 1968-69, and of 29,898 iince the 
first half of 1969-70. The key figure in its report was the 
15 |>er cent decrease for the surveyed districts. 

Wilson F. Minor, the Jackson correspondent for the 
<Vw Orleans TimetPicayuhr, on March 8 wroie: "As of 
last week, 287,430 public school students-more than half 
the total enrollment of the itate-were attending what 
the federal courts have called ’unitary’* school systems in 
which all vestiges of the old 'dual' system have been 
wiped out.* He also said "Mississippi possibly had the 
most integrated-from the standpoint of racial balance- 
public school system in the nation.* Citing a loss of 
23,100 students from "newlv integrated districts," Minor 
reported a 4.2 per cent decrease in statewide enrollment. 
Dr. Garvin Johnston, state superintendent of education, 
was quoted in the Jackson l>aily *\Yi el of April 1, as re- 
porting a loss of 25,000 students from 84 unitary dis- 
tricts. or about 8 per cent of the pupils in these districts, 
and 27-28,000 (4 per cent) statewide. According to Dr. 
Johnston, 64 districts still w^re not in compliance with 
the AUxandet decision. 

Finally, national columnist Jack Anderson, successor 
;o Drew Pearson, jumped into the debate. His column 
in the Greenville (Miss.) EYf/a Democrat-Times of 
April 29. entitled "State Fakes Student Counts," said: 



"For two deeadci, Mississippi hai systematically faVcd 
school enrollment figures to keep b!sck children on the edges 
ot Illiteracy. Poor whites have suffered almost equally from 
the official deception . . . 

"Burled In ihe statistics on page IS of his Statistical Data 
bulletin for 1968 69, for example, Is the Negro 12th g.adc en- 
rollment: 12.S8J. But under a more impressive heading on 
page 20, Johnston brags that 1 4,465 blacks arc enrobed In the 
12th grade, a figure padded by 13 per cent, 

"Johnston's chief statistician, Ruby Thompson, conceded 
to this column that the schools today cannot account for 
11,000 'ghosts’ who arc carried on the Tolls." 

Anderson says that he talked with Dr. Johnston 
about the fakery claims, and that Johnston called the 
claims a "lie*' and that his figures were absolutely accu- 
rate. Another observer said that, if anything, the exag* 
gerated figures would help financial matter* since the 
state appropriations are based on Average Daily Attend- 
ance, tlie figures which Anderson claims arc "just as easy 
to use . . . to deprive black schools.*' 

At the lime of the statistical speculation, the SDE 
had submitted to the legislature a $139,4 million budget 
for the Minimum Foundation Program, which is the 
states floor for teachers* salaries. The legislature, over 
the protests of the Mississippi Education Association, 
a white group, and the Mississippi Teachers Association, 
a black group, and other organizations supporting pub- 
lic education, reduced the budget by $1 1.8 million using 
the 8 per cent drop in attendance as its guide. The 
SDE had hoped for an appropriation that would permit 
a 7 per cent "cost-of-living*' pay increase for teachcts, 
For a while many educators feared that no increase 
would pass. Finally, the legislature restored $4.5 million 
of the budget cut, giving the teachers a 4 |>er cent 
increase. 

The SDE and other sup|xmers of public education 
weie greatly disturbed over the budget cut. They pre- 
dicted that many of the children who had dropped out of 
Khool would "drift back’* and that there would not be 
enough money to pay for needed leathers. Now operat- 
ing on an annual rather than a biennial budget, the leg- 
islative supporters of public education responded that 
they could appropriate any fund. 1 necessary when they re- 
convene in January. Frank Carlton, of Greenville, a 
member of the House Appropriations Committee, vud 
that although "the legislature did not have to cut the 
$11.8 million, under the law the money would have 
come back to the stale treasury' anjway since the |>ay- 
ments are made to local districts on the basis of the 
ADA. This would ha\e tied mcney up which was 
needed for ether expenditures.** 

He anti another Washington County legislator, Doug 
Abraham, see the 4 per cent salary increase as "an index 
of the real feelings of the legislature for support of the 
public schools. lt*s a token raise and we realirc it, but 
*oe want them to know we support them. It's a sole of 
confidence, and a very significant increase for Missis- 
sippi. The political thing would have been to pass it 



next year, an election year; it's even more significant 
chat it was done in an of! year." 

Carlton predicts that whiles will continue to leave 
the public schools, that the "process we have seen started 
will at least remain in forc$£nd accelerate for a while, 
then they will start going back to the public schools. 
Then maybe they’ll appreciate our efforts to retain some- 
thing for them to go back to. You don t find any legisla- 
tors hardly who want to destroy the public schools. 
Some are formerly avid supporters and now support pri- 
vate schools, but even they are supportive of public 
schools. The bill to pay each child a grant to use wher- 
ever he pleased was defeated on the House floor; I fig- 
ured it would pass. But people had guts enough to vote 
against it." 

But many public Khool supporters saw the $11. 8-mII- 
lion cut as a vote of "no confidence" in the schools, 
which could only encourage defections. They would 
have had the legislature pass the full appropriation as i 
demonstration that it believed the flight of whites was 
only a temporary thing. One supporter said, "The 
public schools got a rap in the mouth. Some saw the 4 
per cem pay raise as what was taken away rather than 
what was given since other state employees were getting 
a 7 |>cr cent increase.*' 

Robert Clark, the only black member of the Missis- 
sippi legislature, said of the 4 per cent raise, "Charles 
Johnson [MEA executive) did some good lobbying in 
the education committee. Once they brought it out to 
the floor they couldn’t vote against it in public. If there 
had been a secret ballot on the floor, the teachen 
wouldn’t have got a four-hundredths of 1 per cent raise. 
The legislature shouldn't have cut the $11.8 million, ei- 
ther. It shouldn’t base its estimate of ADA on two 
months of figures when the people are emotionally upset. 
Now with the decreased appropriation, if the whites do 
come ba^k to school next fall, then the black children 
will suffer. The black teachers will have overloaded 
classes and the white* will have lower ratios.** 

A former teacher and assistant principal for 14 years, 
Clark was elected by a margin of 116 votes out of 7,200 
cast. There's a "chance that my district may be reappor- 
tioned, and 1 might be gerr)manderrd out," he said. "It 
depend* on whether the courts do it or whether the legis- 
lature docs it. If 1 lose out 1 II tun for county superin- 
tendent.** He expects local Khool millage to "be cut all 
over Mississippi. Whites, including the legislators, feel 
that they should not have to pay for two Khool systems 
since their kids are in private Khools/* 

Assistant State Superintendent of Education R. W. 
Griffith said, "the cause of public education in Missis- 
sippi h at the lowest point it has e\er been since July 4 , 
1870, whe.i the Khools were started. It’s a pathetic sit- 
uation. I’m very pessimistic about the next few ycats. 
Teacher morale is \ety low; in some cases they*re just 
baby sitting. In the majority black districts thcy*ll wx>rk 
out a private versus public Khool deal 'til things get set- 
tled down. Time wHIl heal things, but there never will 
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be a return to the status quo before desegregation. A lot 
of the whites will return; it’s already hap)>cning in some 
instances. After the initial change the alternatives com- 
pel you to change your thinking. We need to try to 
work this thing out together; it’s a pain in the neck 
now. M 

Asked about local financial support, Griffith said, 
'Tm afraid they'll do like Calhoun County, S. C., and 
cut the millage. They're already talking about cutting 
it in Humphreys, Kemper, and Noxubee counties now. 
It's one way to undermine the public schools-a bad way, 
but one way to knock the sand out of the support pro* 
grams.” What about poor whites? "The poor whites 
can’t afford private schools. I understand they’re saying, 
’We’re gonna have to join up with the niggers’ in some 
areas. I predict they’ll do this. But then again, he may 
just go or. sending them to public school and never say 
anything to the Negroes. There may be no actual collu* 
sion.” 

What about bhek elected local officials? "Whites 
vote in a bloc. Negroes never have voted in a bloc. 
Negroes arc more suspicious of Negroes i unning for 
public office than of whites.” Will white teachers desert 
the schools? "A lot have already left. They’re not able 
to adjust to this terrific change. They can’t get it out of 
theit heads that this whole thing has a punitive element. 
We've had some pretty rough times with HEW and the 
courts. And why [did they do it] at midterm. 
Couldn't they wait until September? That's why it 
seemed so punitive." Have federal education funds 
helped? * They’re doing a lot of good We got 10 mil* 
lion more this year than last.” 

One of the primal y concerns of all j>coplc engaged in 
support of public oY private schools is the supply of 
teachers. There were approximately 23,000 classroom 
teachers, librarians and guidance counsellors in Missis* 
sippi public schools at the beginning of this school year. 
One newspaper columivst has estimated tint 1,000 teach- 
ers ha\e left during the year. While 1.000 of 23,000 is 
less than 5 |*r cent, it must be borne in mind that the 
1,000 are mostly while teachers of a total in this group of 
roughly 13,000. 

fn a letter to the members of the education commit- 
tee of the Mississippi House asking for a 7 per cent pay 
increase, Slip!. Garvin Johnston said, ”... It is difficult 
to understand why public school teachers have been sin- 
gled out as the only employees of the state who will not 
receise an increase in salary by this legislature. ... 1 
must poir* out to you that the dedicated and profes- 
sional teachers of this state who ha\e stayed with their 
jobs have made it |x>ssib1e for Mississippi to maintain a 
state system of public schools. . . . Without some in- 
crease, there is every indication that many of our most 
able teachers will not be returning to our classrooms 
next year. They will be seeking employment in other 
states if they continue to teach. • 

No doubt the 4 per cent increase will encourage some 
teachers to stay with the public schools. Many, however. 




already have joined the staffs of various private schools, 
and more are expected to do so as additional districts are 
brought into compliance with the law. 

In Indianola, Sunflower County, where the Citizens’ 
Council was organized in the mid-fifties, 39 of 41 white 
teachers are reported to have left the schools. 
Practically every edition of the state’s newspapers, ;< id 
even the magazine of the Mississippi Education Associa- 
tion announces the ap]>ointmn;i by some newly orga- 
nized private school of a group of teachers or a principal 
or coach who formerly was employed in a public school. 
In 1968-69, the MEA had K4 private school member*, 
though many of them were at long-established parochial 
schools. According to a publication of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, "Nonpublic Schools, 1968-69" there 
were about 129 private schools in the state. Of these, 58 
were Roman Catholic, 16 were of \atious Protestant de- 
nominations (primarily Episcopalian) and 55 were non- 
sectarian. 

A reasonable estimate is that almost all of the non- 
Catholic Schools were set up within the last five years 
and that most of them are all-white. These 129 schools 
had about 1,300 faculty members for over 23,000 stu- 
dents. One estimate that seems fairly reliable is that 
there are now* about 100 "hastily organized private 
schools in Mississippi today,” Since many opened for 
grades one through eight and are expanding to a full 12 
grades next year, presumably they will need more fac- 
ulty. Those schools mentioned above have a student-fac- 
ulty ratio of about 17pJ to I; most private school admin- 
istrators are seeking a ratio of no more than 25-1 which 
bests the state by two. Most feel they will have no diffi- 
culty acquiring qualified instructors. 

In Tunica County, where two while students of 441 
returned to school the second tenicstcr the school ad- 
ministration asked Ally. Cen. A. F. Summer if they 
might continue to pay teachers ,vho had left to teach in 
private schools. He told them that they "have the legal 
right to do so." Hie U. S. Department of justice went 
into federal court in early April to enjoin the State 
Board of Education, of which Summer is a member, 
from paying these and any other teachers, arguing that 
by so doing the state would violate federal law* prohibit- 
ing a dual school system. 

The Mississippi Teachers Association (MTA) dele- 
gate assembly, the majority-black organization, soled in 
March to merge with the MEA by a sole of 31(H) one 
day after the MEA turned down the proposal by a sote 
of 348-217. Presidentelect A. B. Peyton of the MTA 
suggested tsvo reasons why he thought the MEA, in the 
face of probable expulsion by the National Education 
Association, soted it down: (1) The interim period of 
six years worked out by a joint committee of MTA-MEA 
recommended that the presidency alternate betveen a 
black and a white, and (2) A state legislative resolution 
condemned the merger, and teachers did not want to 
risk the possibility of incurring the legislators* wrath 
when a pay raise was hoped for. John O. Ethridge, head 



of ihe SDE office of Informational Services, which assists 
local school districts in matters pertaining to school de- 
segregation, added another reason: “The NEA is like a 
civil rights group with a high and mighty attitude.' 1 
The NEA expelled the MEA, leaving the MTA as 
the only nationally recognized teacher organization in 
the state. Mississippi and Louisiana were the only two 
states that turned down the merger. 

One educational measure that appears to have hone* 
fitted by recent school turmoil in the state is educational 
television. After struggling along on a “bare-bones” 
budget for the last few years, the legislature appro- 
priated more than $5 million for the state facility, which 
eventually will blanket the state with at least eight sta- 
tions. Editor Paul Pittman predicted the outcome of 
the legislative action in late January when he reported 
the prospect of full faculty integration in the public 
schools had breathed new life into ETV T supporters. As 
the cfeba'e over the issue took shape, seme private school 
supporters backed the measure as a way of benefiting 
all the school children in the state. At any rate, the 
ETV people were given more money than they asked for, 
much 10 the dismay of those who supported the 7 per 
cent pay increase for teachers. 

Th? overriding concern of leading supporters of the 
public schools was the effect of white defections on the 
long-term economic and political life of the state, partic- 
ularly of the majority black areas. In February the stu- 
dent government associations of seven predominantly 
white colleges passed resolutions “strongly supporting 
the continuation and improvement ol public education 
in the state." Calling for “more, not less funding," the 
president of the Mississippi Intercollegiate Council, 
which represents 66,000 students, said, “Mississippi must 
maintain a strong public school system if the state is to 
progress economically and industrially.” There were in- 
dications, however, that more funding might not be 
forthcoming in some areas. In Pontotoc County, a ma- 
jority-white district, a bond issue of over $1 million, 
which had been passed by 93 per cent of the voters in 
1968, had no takers in the bidding. K. G. Rayburn, at- 
torney for the Board of Supervisors, said, “Mississippi 
buyers appear not to be bidding on school bond issues 
within the state in order to use it as a lever in influenc- 
ing the federal government on the school integration 
question." 

In Winston County, which is also majority-white, 
voters in January defeated a $1.5 million bond issue to 
provide schooi facilities to comply with a federal court 
order. The vote was 2,130 to 1,919. And in the next 
county— Noxubee-blacks voted with their feet to protest 
a two-stage court order; 3,-100 black students boycotted 
the schools. 

Billy Skelton, columnist for the Jackson Clarion- 
Ledger, on Jan. 25 gave two main reasons why whites 
stay in the public schools: economic and extra-curricu- 
lar. “As one sportswriter said last week, a boy w T ho 
wants to get a football scholarship to Ole Miss is not 



going to get it 'for playing hopscotch at Jug Fork 
Academy/ " An attempt by a group called Mississippi- 
ans for Public Education to get prominent college ath- 
letes to make statements in support of the public schools 
fell through. A reason in at least one case was that the 
player had a number of relatives in a private school. 

Three Districts in Washington County 

Jeff Davis is the chairman of the five member Board 
of Supervisors of Washington County-thc county’s 
chief governing body. Davis has been a supervisor for 
more than 18 of the 34 years he has lived in the county. 
Before moving to the Avon Community, in the Western 
Line school district of the county, he ran a store in 
Doddsville in Sunflowei County, where he knew Sen. 
James O. Eastland, who makes his home in Doddsville. 

The board has authority to appropriate up to a maxi- 
mum set by the state legislature for operating the schools 
in tne districts of the county. Usually the supervisors 
grant the amount of money requested by the school 
board. There ave four school districts in Washington 
County: The Western Line, Hollandale, and Leland 
Consolidated Districts and Greenville Separate Munici- 
pal District. The Board of Supervisors has fiscal author- 
ity over all but Greenville. 

The three consolidated districts were ordered to 
eliminate their dual school systems in January, 1970. 
Since then, slightly over 1,000 students of the September 
combined enrollment of 8,342 have left the schools. 
Because of this 12 per cent loss of students, the vast ma- 
jority of whom are white, many people have speculated 
that either the supervisors or the school boards will re- 
duce the appropriations for the schools for next year, 
when the matter is decided in October. Davis answers, 
“We never have refused to appropriate the requested 
legal amount. The school board makes their budget. 
We ll give them what they ask for. I don't believe it 
will be cut.” 

Davis has six grandchildren in the private academy 
at Areola. He says they are there “on account of the 
busing past Riverside [the formerly all-white school in 
the Western Line district] to go on up to O’Bannon [a 
formerly all-black school on the outskirts of Greenville], 
which is 20 or more miles from Avon. It is just too far. 
The older high school students started to Riverside, but 
then they got disheartened after the bomb scare and 
went to the private school. They just wasn’t having any 
school. They couldn’t keep their mind on it.” 

There are three schools in the Western Line district; 
at one time all were 12-grade schools. The plan under 
which the district now operates calls for all children in 
grades 7-12 to go to Riverside, while students in grades 
1-6 go either to Glen Allan, in the southern part of the 
district, or to O’Bannon, in the northern part. This 
means that primary grade white students who live in the 
Avon Community, which is in the middle part of the 
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district, must go consideiably farther by bus than they 
did in December. 

Davis says “If they'd let the neighborhood colored 
and white go to the school nearest them, that would be 
fine, but it’s not right for black or white to have to bus 
that far. My younger grandchildren are going to the 
private school because of the busing, not because of the 
integration.” While he preferred freedom of choice 
(‘‘Western Line has been getting along just fine on free- 
dom of choice. We had a good many colored on free- 
dom of choice.") , he believes "after it all come up (the 
court ordered merger) , it's all right to let them all go to- 
gether. But I hope freedom of choice comes back. 
That's the way it ought to be." Will there be any white 
children in public school next year? "I believe there will 
be some/' Davis replied. 

Washington County, with 78,638 people in 1968, is 
the third largest county in the state and one of the larg- 
est majority-black counties in the South. With 300-100 
Chinese (the largest group of Orientals in the state) , 
and significant numbers of Jews, Italians and Syrians, 
along with the blacks and WASP's, it is a fairly cosmo- 
politan area compared with much of the Black Belt. 
Although the county as a whole is gaining in popula- 
tion, the three towns— Greenville, Leland, and Hollan- 
dale— are growing more rapidly. Of these three, Green- 
ville is by far the largest. 

One observer, who asked to remain anonymous, pre- 
dicted that the rural areas of the county south of Green- 
ville and Leland, losing both white and black popula- 
tion, "will continue to dry out while Greenville and Le- 
land will continue to grow/' With the court-ordered 
merger of the Hollandale and Western Line districts, 
both of which are heavily black, the “whites will run 
like hell/' The out-migration from the rural areas is 
"tied in with the future of agriculture, which is dubious, 
and mechanization of the remaining plantations is 
what's happening. In Greenville you will see a drain off 
from the public schools of 100-200 upper-class whites who 
will support the [Washington County] day school. 
There will also be a falling off of the automatic support 
for schools propositions (bond issues, etc.) from black 
and white that we have had in the past. With the con- 
tinued control of school boards by whites, it will be even 
more difficult to secure the support of black voters for 
school bond issues." Although "the black vote doesn't 
count in Washington County as a whole," in Greenville 
it is usually necessary to have substantial black voter 
support for the passage of bond issues. 

"There could be a big move into Greenville from the 
rural areas specifically because the Greenville schools 
will be the most stable in the county. This could mean 
a proportionate increase in the white population by 
those who can't afford private schools." In the near fu- 
ture, he expects "the school board to tell the city council 
[which appoints board members] that it wants another 
black school board member" as a means of securing 
more support for school measures from the black com- 



munity. "This will make the board three whites to two 
blacks. One of the whites will probably act as a swing 
vote." 

Over the years of the civil rights movement, the 
NAACP has been continuously involved in the county. 
In the early and mid-sixties, the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee organized there. However, 
since about 1965 the Delta Ministry project of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has been the most active 
group in the county. Headquartered in Greenville, the 
“DM", as it is known by many, is more directly involved 
in Washington County than in most other areas of the 
Delta. 

Willie Long, a black teacher in Greenville, says that 
"the DM is the only group with connections with organ- 
izations that can really provide help to people. The 
leaders, even though I don't always see eye to eye with 
them, are extremely good. They’re especially good with 
kids. They don't just talk, they put up. It’s an escape 
valve which the white community can't control. It’s the 
only bright light for the black poor." 

One white liberal who admits that some of the staff 
is O.K. while some is "anti-white," says that 99.5 per 
cent of the white community is against DM and that 
they’re "stumblebums who always lose." One of the 
losser to which he referred was the backing by the DM 
of three blacks who ran for the school boards in Leland, 
Hollandale, and Western Line, all of whom were de- 
feated. 

The DM has played a leading role in the school de- 
segregation fight in the county and in much of the state. 
One white Mississippian who is concerned with school 
desegregation across the South on a day-to-day basis says 
that the Rev. Rims Barber, education director for the 
Delta Ministry, “knows more about the schools and 
school desegregation than any other person in the 
state. He did most of the background work for the suit 
by the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc., 
that resulted in the Alexander school desegregation deci- 
sion” by the Supreme Court last October. 

Barber "expects urbanization to increase in Green- 
ville" as wnites move into the city and as surrounding 
areas are annexed. "I expect a more urbanized, more 
ghettoized city to develop here," he said. He expects 
this move by whites from small towns and rural areas to 
the larger towns and cities will increase statewide with 
school merger: "Rosedale whites will move to Cleveland 
(in Bolivar County) , Madison County whites will move 
into Jackson, and Kemper County whites will go to Me- 
ridian. The white working class will pick up and leave 
or move around more, and the uppermiddle-class whites 
don’t care." He expects some of the private schools to 
succeed, although other "fly-by-night types will fold. I 
can't see people settling for trash. The next big push 
after establishment of the private academies will be for 
accreditation, and a lot of them won’t be able to make 
it. March is a good month for the private schools to 
raise money because the plantation owners get their crop 
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diversion checks from the federal government. Some of 
these guys are silting around with $50,000 in their pock- 
ets. They’ll be able to hit a number of large contribu- 
tors now. I can see people like [Sen. James O,] East- 
land giving $10,000 this year, but not year after year.” 

Barber sees “control of the public schools as the 
major issue. The whites are showing more interest in 
control now than ever before, even in districts where the 
schools are all black. . . . Some districts will be abol- 
ished outright and placed in the control of the county 
sii]>erintendent. This can be done in a relatively short 
time, although in some cases it would require approval 
by the federal district court. I also expect some counties 
to cut the millage for local school support. Leflore 
County cut their mills by three last October. I expect a 
lot more juggling when the issue comes up this next Oc- 
tober.” 

The whole matter of private schools and public 
school support will have long-range economic implica- 
tions in these areas. “In periods of economic stagna- 
tion,” Barber said, “such as the country is in, the [man- 
ufacturing] companies will be skeptical of making any 
moves anyway, Now they’ll be even more skeptical. 
Thus, I would expect local officials to be very reticent 
about encouraging the private school movements.” 

Herbert M. Groce Jr,, has Jived in Greenville for 
about a year. As the executive director of the Delta 
Foundation, Groce is a black man who is committed to 
black capitalism, He believes that “basically the respect 
between the races will come through economics as more 
black capitalism is developed in the Delta. In some 
quarters some feel this is the only thing that the white 
man in this area understands. The Delta Foundation 
was given a charter to develop labor-intensive economic 
opportunities in the Delta and elsewhere so that the ab- 
solutely destitute can get jobs to live and survive, and 
that those opportunities will be tied to the national eco- 
nomic structure. That means we won't be making 
‘dashikis’. We'll be going after the profits,” 

Barber views the private school movement this way: 
“White people have got to recognize that if the public 
schools go down the drain they don’t have a snowball’s 
chance in hell of surviving economically, because the 
whole objective of those agencies dedicated to economic 
development of the state of Mississippi lias been to at- 
tract industry from the outside. No industry in its right 
mind is going to transfer its management personnel, who 
want public education and who traditionally have 
availed themselves of public education, into a society 
where none is available.” 

The private school movement and concern among 
whites for the public education system have resulted in 
some rather interesting developments. White tractor 
drivers in the Mississippi Delta have included, as part of 
their contracts with planters, the provision that their 
children's private school tuition be paid by the planter. 
White parents are so disturbed by integration of facul- 
ties that they are sending their children into classrooms 



with transistorized tape recorders presumably to gather 
evidence on black teachers who are considered inade- 
quate. 

★ ★ ★ 

Mrs. Sylvia Butler (not her real name), a waitress in 
one of Washington County's largest restaurants, moved 
to Leland recently with her two children after her mar- 
riage ended in divorce. Her children, a girl and a boy, 
are in public school in Leland, a small city of about 
7,000 a few miles east of Greenville. 

The Federal District Court ordered Leland Consoli- 
dated School District to abolish its dual system of 
schools, beginning with the second semester in January, 
Dean, the formerly all-white school, was converted to a 
secondary school for all children, and Lincoln, the for- 
merly all-black school, became the elementary school. 
Mrs. Butler has a child in each school. 

Her daughter, who is in high school, is one of two 
whites on her school bus. She complained that a black 
boy won’t leave her alone on the bus and at school. Her 
mother told her to ignore him. “It wasn’t anything 
much,” Mrs. Butler said. “No different from what white 
boys will do. She likes her teachers. Most of them are 
black. They treat her real nice.” 

Mrs. Butler can’t afford to send them to private 
school. “Some of her friends have been trying to get my 
daughter to drop out and go to private school with them 
next year, but as long as they don’t get hurt they’ll go to 
public school. If they do get hurt, they’ll have to go 
back to Georgia and live w T ith their father and go to 
school there,” Mrs. Butler said. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the 1,100 whites who 
were in Leland’s public school first semester returned in 
February with 2,300 blacks. This high percentage was a 
surprise to some observers. The response o; whites is at- 
tributed to statements by leaders of the white commu- 
nity that they would “stick” with the public schools. The 
small weekly newspaper in Leland supported the public 
schools and printed statements by various groups who 
backed them. 

The question in the minds of many people, white 
and black, is what will happen next fall. A private 
school in the city now operates eight grades. Attempts 
by its organizers to work out an agreement with another 
group in Greenville to jointly operate a high school have 
broken down. Located nine miles south of Leland, the 
Deer Creek Academy will expand from 11 to 12 grades 
next year, but it is already assured of a capacity enroll- 
ment from families in the Hollandale district in which 
it is located. 

Unlike Mrs. Butler, most working people in Leland 
and in Washington County do not have the option of 
sending their children to live with relatives in other 
states. They have essentially four choices: (1) to slick 
with the public schools; (2) to obtain a job for the 
mother or a second job for the father so they can afford 
private school; (3) to take their children out ot school 
entirely; or (4) to move to another place. 



Reports follow on three of the four districts in Wash- 
ington Caunty-Greenville, Western Line and Hollan- 
dale. 

Greenville, Washington County 

The Greenville Chamber of Commerce proclaims the 
city to be the “Service Center to Mainstream USA/’ 
The “mainstream” is, of course, the Mississippi River. 
Once the master of the area and the city, it is now seen 
as the servant. The flooding of the low, cypress swamps 
of the Delta, thousands of years before the white man 
settled the area, produced thousands of acres of rich soil. 
The richness grew the crops on which the farmets de- 
pended for several generations before diversion from cot- 
ton to other agricultural crops and later to manufac- 
tured products. But the flooding also had the people at 
their mercy until the great levee was completed in 1931. 
The present site of Greenville, which dates from Recon- 
struction, is the third for the small river city. Named 
for Revolutionary War General Nathaniel Green, friend 
of George Washington after whom the county was 
named, Greenville takes pains to set itself apart from its 
immediate neighbors in the Delta and especially from 
the rest of the state. 

The Greenville Industrial Foundation has published 
a little booklet called “Our Town Is Different," a collec- 
tion of essays written over a quarter of a century for 
books and national magazines by a man who has done a 
great deal to foster tire myth and forge the reality of the 
city's "distinctive differences." That man, Hodding 
Carter II, is the founder and publisher of the Delta 
Democrat-Times. 

Hodding Carter, II, totally blind, and in very poor 
health, has left "his town” to live in his native Louisi- 
ana. It is unlikely that he will ever return to the home 
that he maintains in Greenville, but he lias left his 
namesake and his paper to continue the controversial 
course that he set in 1936 when William Alexander 
“Will” Percy persuaded him to leave Hammond, La., 
and his battles with Huey Long's legacy to come to 
Greenville. Hodding Carter III, the eldest of three sons, 
is now the editor of the Delia Democrat-Times. 

"Big Hodding," as lie is known to friends to distin- 
guish him from his son, "Little Hodding,” wrote of a 
number of Grcenvillians in his books and essays, but no 
one is mentioned or quoted so frequently as Carter’s 
dear friend, Will Percy. Author of the autobiographical 
Lanterns on the Levee , grandson of U. S. Sen. Leroy 
Percy, and a planter, soldier, and statesman as well, poet 
Will Pcicy, according to Carter, was the personification 
of noblesse oblige . But he too is gone. However, his 
cousin’s son, Leroy Percy, whom Will Percy adopted, 
and Leroy’s son, William Alexander Percy, Jr., carry on 
the Percy tradition in Greenville. 

Carter wrote of other men: the two city judges— one 
an Irisli-American Catholic and the oilier a Jew, in a 
city where 80 per cent of the people are Protestants; and 



an 88-year-old patriarch, Joe Weinberg, a Jewish banker 
merchant and landowner, who was a native Green 
villian. 

Like other small Southern cities, Greenville is muci 
more open to the Jewish population than are largei 
places. While people are identified as Jewish, they dc 
not seem to be discriminated against by the WASPs in a 
blatant manner. A "patriarch” of modern Greenville 1 ! 
Jewish community is Jake Stein of the Stein Shermar 
family, which owns far more of Greenville’s business dis- 
trict than bears its name. The Steins and Shermans are 
credited, along with the Percys wi h bankrolling many 
of the endeavors which have enhanced the liberal repu- 
tation of the "service center to Mainstream USA ” 

Greenville’s record of moderation in a state that is 
widely regarded to be the most reactionary in the nation 
is supported by its promoters with these examples: 

• The city never gave Theodore Bilbo, Ross Barnett, 
or Paul Johnson (Jr. or Sr.) a majority in their bids for 
statewide office. 

• Blacks have voted in the city, apparently without 
discrimination, for 25 years. 

• While Senator Goldwater received a majority of 
the city’s votes in 1964, it was nothing like his 8-1 state- 
wide margin over Lyndon Johnson. 

• Will Percy helped to fight the Ku Klux Klan after 
World War I, and it has never been a significant force in 
the community. 

• The Citizens Council, organized a few miles away 
in lndianola, was never the power in Greenville that it 
has been and still is in many Southern towns. 

• The professionally trained police department is 
not known for harassing civil rights demonstrators; to 
the contrary, it stands by to make certain that others 
don’t either. 

Greenville is regarded by many as having a ‘'more 
liberal attitude lor a number of years” on race. A man 
who moved to Greenville from a Tennessee city a few 
years ago believes that "people with influence are work- 
ing and doing all they can for the public schools." His 
children attend schools in Greenville that are “moie in- 
tegrated (under freedom of choice) than the schools 
they would attend in Tennessee. Gieenville is more so- 
phisticated than the smaller towns around and is more 
like Noithern towns where people don’t tear down the 
schools.” Unlike many Northern cities, however, the 
"housing patterns mean a certain amount of neighbor- 
hood integration" that spills over into the schools. He 
and his wife say that there are "more conversations 
going on between tke races" through such groups as the 
Community Relations Committee, the Biracial Advisory 
Committee to the school board, and several churches and 
other religious groups, such as the Church women 
United. 

While many blacks will agree that Greenville is dif- 
ferent in its attitudes on race, one black teacher who has 
been active in his community in working for school inte- 
gration said, "Greenville has a liberal reputation, but 
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(his is not really the case; it is stretching it to call Green- 
ville liberal. The community is polarized on the 
schools. It has made some bad mistakes on school inte- 
gration and is in for trouble. I’m not too optimistic 
about the future.” 

A. B. Peyton, principal of Weston High School and 
president-elect of (lie Mississippi (black) Teachers Asso- 
ciation, says that "Greenville is a good Southern town in 
that the power structure will listen to all segments of the 
community, but typical in that it won't really do any- 
thing it’s not forced to do by community pressure. 
Blacks get lazy because of Greenville’s reputation and 
rest on its laurels; and whites like to think they do 
things voluntarily. Greenville is different from most 
towns because the people in control don’t mind stepping 
out, speaking up, and working to avoid a confrontation. 
It’s not so much the elected officials that make a differ- 
ence as the businessmen like Jake Stein and lawyers like 
Wes Watkins and Joe Wroten, and the Carters, plus 
black leaders like Dr. Matthew Page of the Head Start 
board and black postman Charles Moore. (Peyton be- 
came principal of Weston after black student and com- 
munity protests forced the resignation of his predecessor 
early in the fall term,) 

Another black man who is from the North and who 
has recently moved to Greenville says the "jobs situation 
for blacks is much worse than in the North. There are 
so many untrained people, and after blacks are trained 
there are few available jobs since the factories have their 
full complements of workers.” He admits, though, that 
Greenville is better than some towns because "people 
will sit down and talk." 

Since the beginning of the current school year, the 
matter of school integration and treatment of the black 
community in related educational matters has occupied 
the Greenville Municipal Separate School District above 
all else. At stake is the educational future of 1 2,400 stu- 
dents and a school system with over 500 teachers. 
Greenville is the fourth largest city in Mississippi and 
the largest majority-black town in the state. Its school 
system is the third largest. It has been growing steadily 
for two decades while the other Delta majority-black 
towns have declined in population. 

Even though blacks repiesent a slight majority of the 
total population and about 57 per cent of the school en- 
rollment, they do not have more registered voters than 
the whites. Of the five school board members, ap- 
pointed by the city council, only one is black. No 

blacks sene on the city council. While a few blacks 
have been hired for positions in the school administra- 
tion, none serves above the level of administrative assist- 
ant to the superintendent (he is the former principal of 
the oldest all-black high school) . 

School desegregation was lynched when the school 
board voted on Jan. 21, 1965, to desegregate under a vol- 
untary plan of freedom of choice. Writing in the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review in the spring of 1965, Hodding 
Carter II said, "No other school board in the Deep 



South has taken similar action without compulsion. 
The vote was unanimous.” Carter pointed out that the 
board acted to prevent the federal government from cut- 
ting off funds which the board felt were needed by the 
school children of the district. "The next day the 
mayor and the six members of the City Council en- 
dorsed the school board’s epochal decision, not because 
such endorsement was necessary, but as an indication of 
community approval,” Carter added. 

Beginning in the fall, 1965, with grades 1, 2, 7, and 
12, the three-step plan was completed with the fall, 1967, 
term. September, 1969, saw 1,112 (16.5 per cent) 
blacks in eight formerly all-white schools and 330 (5.9 
per cent) whites in formerly all-black schools. Situations 
in which whites are enrolled in previously all-black 
schools are rare in the 149 Mississippi school districts 
as they are throughout the Black Belt. 

Even though sonru: of Greenville’s schools are half- 
black and half-white, there are still eight (six elemen- 
tary and two secondary) all-black institutions in the 
city, as well as one all-white elementary school. It is this 
situation which no doubt prompted HEW to notify the 
board in mid-November, following the Supreme Court’s 
"at once” decision of Oct. 29, to submit a new desegrega- 
tion plan by Dec. 17 that would terminate its dual 
school system. 

Another factor that has caused concern among inte- 
gration advocates is the failure of the district to meet 
the ”one-iu-six” ratio for faculty. Under this plan 
school districts in Mississippi's U. S. Northern District 
Court "were told to assure that at least one of every six 
faculty members in each school this year was of the op- 
posite race of the majority of faculty members in the 
school,” according to the Delta Democrat-Times of Nov. 
11, 1969. Only six blacks and five whites of 508 teachers 
(about 2 per cent) were in "crossover” situations this 
school year. 

One of the groups that has sought change in the 
overall system is the Ad Hoc Committee for Quality 
Education for Black People. In September this group of 
teachers and parents presented nine demands to the 
Greenville school board. It requested the support of the 
students at the two all-black high schools. One of the de- 
mands, which dealt with school administrative person- 
nel, called for the appointment of blacks to be assistant 
superintendent, Title I co-ordinator, supervisors, admin- 
istrative assistants in two departments (maintenance 
and food service) , administrator of the child guidance 
center, and "parity of chairmanships on city-wide com- 
mittees.” 

The results of this demand were the hiring of: the 
Title I coordinator, three supervisors, and one person 
added to the 1 0-member staff of the child guidance cen- 
ter, the staff of which had been all-white. The group de- 
manded "social programs (enrichment and tutorial) be 
established for slow learners; additional teachers hired 
to lake this special load; and an end to social promo- 
tions; establishment of committees to make specific 



recommendations on these programs at all levels.’ 1 This 
demand was agreed to by the school board. 

Willie Long, chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee 
and a biology teacher at Coleman High School, said that 
"the minute some of the demands were met on paper, 
the committee disbanded, and then the school board 
backed off." For example, one demand that "all va- 
cancies (for school personnel) be announced, with cri- 
teria, selection policy, and conditions of contract availa- 
ble to all" had been agreed to by the board; however, 
the board, according to Long, “only announces the va- 
cancies at all-black schools and vacancies at the white 
schools are announced after they are filled." Generally, 
Long doesn’t believe “the group achieved its goal of bet- 
tering the school system." However, it “did teach the 
black community a lesson, and it brought the white com- 
munity to the point of sitting down with blacks on the 
basis of equality." 

Long is a native of Greenville and a 1955 graduate of 
Mississippi Valley State College, an all-black school in 
Itta Bena, Each summer, beginning in 1963, he lias 
done graduate work in science outside the state. In the 
slimmer of 1969 he completed a master's degree in biol- 
ogy at Humboldt State College in Northern California, 
attending one more summer term than necessary so that 
his wife, also a teacher in the Greenville system, might 
finish her master's. He says the summers in Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and California ojjened his eyes to the fact 
that he “was educated in a closed situation" in Missis- 
sippi. “I was never active in civil rights, but I knew ev- 
erybody in my community." 

Long said that Robert Young, a former teacher who 
is now a Ford Foundation Fellow, “got involved first 
when he was at Minnesota. He came back to Greenville 
and talked to me, and I thought he was crazy. Now I 
don’t. 1 started putting together my knowledge of my 
own community. I got angry over the misuse of federal 
funds, the academic shape black schools are in, and the 
hollow court vutGiies.” His children attend predomi- 
nantly white schools under freedom of choice. 

He says "freedom of choice was designed for whites 
and for blacks like me. But for the majority of blacks 
the system is no good. Up until I was in my 20's, I felt 
inferior to whites because I hadn't been around them. 
Now my kids don’t feel that way after b^ing in school 
with whites. As a teacher 1 can’t support the separate- 
but-equal school idea that Roy Innis is pushing because 
I don’t trust whites to live up to their promises. 1 have 
learned that the dollar follows the white kids." 

Long sometimes doubts that his contract will be re- 
newed for next year. He decided that he was going to 
get involved with his community regardless of the reper- 
cussions. If I'm fired I know I can make more money 
elsewhere than the $6,600 they pay me here." With an 
M.A. in biology and 11 years of teaching experience he 
isn't too worried about his economic future. “I already 
have job offers in Oregon and California. But I'm not 



materialistically oriented now as 1 was before I started 
to get involved with my community.” 

He says the things that happened to him and Young 
are "happening to all the younger black teachers and tc 
some of the older ones. It involves more than integra 
lion. It goes into patriotism and respect for the ’sacred 
documents.' Things are going to get worse as more and 
more black teachers begin questioning and reading 
Whites too must start to re-evaluate. A black man haj 
to decide what to do when his kids come home and says 
a white called him a ‘nigger. 1 He can't shield them 
from racism by moving away. My kids are learning to 
take their lumps." Long has “reservations about whites 
teaching black kids" because “some don't want to and 
some want to and can't." He says he expects “to have a 
much easier time teaching whites than most whites will 
teaching blacks. I dearly love to teach, and I don't 
mind teaching whites." 

As chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee, Long was 
concerned that blacks take an active part in planning for 
school merger after it was known that the board must 
submit a plan. He called Dr. Hugh Alexander, chairman 
of the school board, and asked for representation in 
helping to draw up the plans, “but Dr. Alexander said 
‘no.'" Long then went to the Community Relations 
Committee, headed by Bill Percy, and explained the 
problem of representation and asked for representation 
by the Ad Hoc Committee. 

The CRC then asked the school board for seats on 
the planning committee for the Ad Hoc group and the 
Business Men's Association. Long says the “superinten- 
dent scratched through these two groups and put up the 
Greenville Teachers Association (the black group) , the 
Greenville Education Association (the white group) , 
and the PTA's from the schools in the system.” The 
group that was formed was called The PTA Advisory 
Committee. 

The biracial Advisory Committee, selected in Decem- 
ber, met in January to consider plans for a merger of the 
dual system in September. While HEW had called for 
merger at micl-year, the federal department did not press 
the matter, apparently because of the relatively good rec- 
ord of the system in the past and because the school 
board proposed that time be allowed for the biracial 
committee to come tip with something that would be 
most acceptable to the entire community. Furthermore, 
a suit filed by black plaintiffs in mid-January, which in- 
cluded a plan for desegregating the schools in September 
and the faculties in February as “a token of good faith," 
precluded action by HEW as the plaintiff in the case. 
The district was, however, placed on a “deferred” ttatus 
for further federal funding until the issue could be re- 
solved by the courts 

The biracial committee of 22 members, II whites 
and 11 blacks, elected by IS PTA’s and the two teacher 
organizations (with two members each) , studied three 
basic plans. Two were prepared by the school adminis- 
tration, and one, presented by the Ad Hoc Committee, 
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was identical to a fourth plan prepared by the plaintiffs, 
according lo Dr. W. B. Thompson, superintendent of 
schools. 

Initially, all of the plans called for geographical zon- 
ing with no pairing of schools at the elementary level. 
Advisory committee members quickly disposed of a plan, 
by a vote of 16-1, which called for separation by sex of 
secondary pupils. (This had been submitted by the 
school administration.) Some members objected to the 
proposal submitted by the Ad Hoc Committee because it 
called for the construction of two new elementary 
schools. The third plan, also brought by the school ad- 
ministration, was felt to be unsatisfactory by some mem- 
bers because it would leave some elementary schools 
heavily black and some heavily white. 

Chairman Alexander, a local dentist, spoke to one of 
the early meetings of the advisory committee. Accord- 
ing to an article in the Jan. 16 Delta Democrat-Times 
(DD-T ) , “The committee heard stern words . . - about 
the importance of the committee in arriving at a plan to 
'keep the students in the schools.' A large exodus of 
white students to private schools, Dr. Alexander said, 
would 'deprive them of a quality education 1 and possibly 
result in an all-black public school system which might 
be choked financially. That would lead to 'the loss of 
blue collar workers' which could ‘turn the Delta into a 
wasteland,’ he said. Tart of your responsibility is to see 
that this doesn’t happen'.” 

During the course of the deliberations by the PTA 
group, the plaintiffs' representatives met with some 
members, both black and white, of the committee to try 
to arrive at a plan that might be mutually acceptable. 
They were unsuccessful. The PTA group decided, early 
in its deliberations, not to consider any plans except 
those which utilized geographical zoning at the elemen- 
tary level, It also resisted proposals which called for 
constuiction of new facilities. The plans drawn by the 
plaintiffs originally adhered to a strict geographical 
method, but, as has been said, called for construction. 

Eventually, the plan which the plaintiffs submitted 
to the court, and which was known in advance to several 
white and black advisory committee members, called for 
pairing eight elementary schools, with two other elemen- 
tary schools remaining as six-grade units. (Zoning- 
pairing combinations have been accepted by HEW in 
other Mississippi districts.) However, this method of 
bringing about more racial balance at the primary level 
was rejected by the biracial committee primarily for two 
reasjns: (1) It did not adhere strictly to the geographi- 
cal zoning idea; and (2) It would have required busing 
of some students which would have to be paid for out of 
district funds since the state does not provide money for 
busing within separate municipal districts. 

Sever J attempts were made by the PTA group to get 
the plaintiffs to meet with it, but the plaintiffs refused 
because the advisoiy committee "supports a plan that is 
being pushed by the school board.” Indeed, after six 
meetings in January, the Delta Democrat-Times re- 



ported on Jan. 27 that the group admitted it was 
M ‘stymied’ in its search for neighborhood zone lines that 
will not leave heavily black and white elementary 
schools,” and the plan to which it had given most of its 
attention was drawn by the school administration. 

One of the things that most upset blacks and whites 
was the provision for turning Weston Junior-Senior 
High, now an all-black school, into a high school only 
for 10th graders. Located jn the Southwest section of the 
district, blacks living in North Greenville were concerned 
about transportation to the school, and few whites live 
very near the school which is surrounded for blocks by 
black families. A longstanding rivalry exists between 
Weston and Coleman High Schools, and many middle- 
class Macks in North Greenville reportedly resist the 
thought of their children attending Weston. Many 
whites are reluctant to have their children go to any for- 
merly all-black school. 

The Delta Democrat-Times reported that Delta Min- 
istiy Director Owen Brooks took the floor at a meeting 
of the black community and said, “It would be a disaster 
for black people to give endorsement to this ridiculous 
plan ihey v e set befoie you. I've never in my life, no- 
where in the United States, ever heard of a 10th grade 
school” 

Rims Barber, education director for the National 
Council of Churches’ Delta Ministry, did much of the 
work on the plan submitted by the plaintiffs to the 
court. He, as well as a biracial committee member, Wil- 
lie Long, says that the plan submitted to the board by 
the biracial committee contained more elementary im- 
balance than the plan originally contained when the 
board submitted it to the advisory committee in Janu- 
ary. He cites as an example the case of Wcddington and 
Fulwiler schools. As originally submitted, Weddington 
would have been 66 per cent black and Fulwiler 42.6 per 
cent black. The intervention of a parents’ group before 
the advisory committee caused the zone line separating 
the two schools to be moved so that Weddington ended 
up 89 per cent black and Fulwiler 20 per cent black. 
Barber said, "what they've done is put many of the poor 
and w'orking-class w ? hites who live over by the river in 
very heavily black schools. The rich whites have said, 
'If they don’t like it they can move to Memphis.’ " 

Black participation in the advisory committee delib- 
erations dropped considerably over the 60 days of meet- 
ings. When the committee adopted the plan to submit 
to the school board, three blacks and 10 whites were pres- 
ent. Before voting on the plan a motion was passed to 
exclude the press. That vote was 9-4 with w r hite Green- 
ville attorney Joe Wroten and the three blacks voting 
against the motion to exclude. Then the proposal itself 
was appi rived 10-3. All of the II black advisory commit- 
tee membeis voted iater to support the plantiffs* plan. 

The two plans- plaintiffs’ and advisory committee's— 
can be summarized as follows: 

The plaintiffs*— Eleven elementary schools would be 
joined in a "zoning- pairing combi nai ion.” Eight 
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schools would be paired into four group* of two each 
with a 51-73 per cent black range; children would go to 
one school for grades 1-3 and the other for grades 4-G. 
Two schools would remain as six-grade units with the 
percentages being 51 per cent and 55 per cent black. 
There would be four junior high schools, as at present, 
with ranges being from 31-71 per cent black. Finally, 
the proposal called for two high schools of grades 10-12, 
one 49.5 per cent and the other to be 51 per cent black. 
Assignment would be by zone for junior and senior 
high schools. Busing would be required for some, 
though not all, students, thus making the plan more ex- 
pensive. Most students would attend four different 
schools from first grade through high school graduation, 
though over 1,200 students (10 per cent of the school 
population) would attend only three. 

The Biracial PTA Advisoiy Committee's — Twelve el- 
ementary schools would range from 3 per cent black at 
one school to 98 per cent black at another. Three jun- 
ior high schools would range from 41-88 per cent black. 
The tenth grade and the 11-12 grade high schools both 
would be 50-50. Under this plan all children would at- 
tend four different schools in their twelve years. 

The Advisory Committee submitted its plan to the 
school board on*March 10 after adopting it the previous 
evening. Prior to the vote the committee spent one 
hour discussing the plaintiff’s plan, which had been 
made public three days before, according to Bob Boyd in 
an article in the March 10 Delta Democxat-T'.mes . 
Included with the particulars of the attendance zones 
were recommendations for “Quality Considerations" by 
"the school board for the successful outcome of the im- 
plementation of this plan or any plan." The "considera- 
tions" dealt with such things as staff, equipment, uni- 
formity of services and policies, and discipline. 
Committee member Joe Wroten suggested to the group 
that it "remain active to promote community acceptance 
of the new plan implemented in the school system," 
Boyd wrote. 

On Wednesday, March 18, the Greenville school 
board adopted the plan submitted by the biracial com- 
mittee. The action came as no surprise to anyone inas- 
much as it had originated in substantially the same form 
with the board and administration. 

Its critics as well as its supporters say that the school 
administration, including the board, is in the words of 
one observer, "obsessed now with keeping whites in the 
public schools and isn’t thinking beyond that. The 
school board is excellent and intelligent, but it has little 
time” to deal with the situation on a day-to-day basis. 
“The administration, as is the case across the state is 
dominated by ex-football coaches who think more in bu- 
reaucratic than in creative terms; however, this probably 
has been a good thing for Greenville at this time be- 
cause they have gone on with the job and with obeying 
the law." One critic who has little liking for the super- 
intendent says he "ought to be the administrator in a 
military academy." 



On the other hand, a letter to the DD T editor, pub- 
lished in early March, expressed the sentiment of many 
Greenvillians about the chief administrator. 

A special measure of praise Is due our stalwart Superin- 
tendent of schools, Dr. W. B. Thompson, ‘'Bert" Thompson 
knows the value of a public education because he got his the 
hard way and the only way he could have. He went to 
school during the depression years and w as taught to believe 
in and live by old-fash loncd principles of respect for parental 
and school authority, law and order, honesty and good 
sportsmanship and hard work and loyalty to whatever job re- 
sponsibility you accepted. . . . Under many trying condi- 
tions he has always managed to keep his coo], 

Now Is the lime to show our support for such dedicated 
public service and leadership . r , through a most critical pe- 
riod of history. , . . What they [the board and administra- 
tion] need least is carping criticism and wholesale abandon- 
ment of the public school system by those whites who can 
afford private schools but do not have enough vision to real- 
ize that Greenville cannot support two systems and survive. 

Dr. W. B, “Bert” Thompson has bcei- superintendent 
of the Greenville system since 1965. Before coming to 
Greenville he was associated with the Columbus and 
Amory (Mississippi) school systems as a coach and prin- 
cipal. (These systems are considered by many to be 
among the best in the state,) He says, “The community 
depends on the success of the public school system to at- 
tract new people and industries and to hold the ones al- 
ready here. And we’re gonna fight like hell for the 
public schools, not because we’re against the private 
schools, but because people are not wealthy enough to 
support private schools for all whites,” 

He acknowledges that the neighborhood pattern of 
school zones and the 50-50 teacher ratio are “attractive 
and conducive to people moving into Greenville from 
areas where whites are heavily outnumbered." Asked to 
name some of the active supporters of the public schools, 
Thompson said he’d better not. “It would be best to 
check with the chairman of the school board.’’ 

White public school supporters are not hard to find 
in Greenville, Groups ranging from the board of a pri- 
vate school in the process of formation to a local leader 
of a group called Americans for the Preservation of the 
White Race have expressed confidence in the school 
board. Nor are black supporters lacking either, al* 
though militant blacks and whites who advocate racial 
balance feel that the board and the advisory committee 
made too many concessions to whites at the expense of 
the law and the children. Most people agreed, however, 
that the federal District Court would accept the advisory 
committee-board plan, especially in view of its provi- 
sions for racially balanced high schools. 

Peyton said that there are “some blacks, like princi- 
pals and coaches maybe, who are leery about total inte- 
gration, but they are not out-and-out opposed to it. The 
majority of black people see that whites get the attention 
and the money.” In fa::, many blacks were ready for 
complete desegregation at mid-year and could see no 
value in waiting any longer. But most accepted, how- 
ever reluctantly, the counsel of those who urged patience 
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for ihe fall merger. Peyion says the whites who leave 
the public schools "will be back eventually. This emo- 
tional decision that white parents are making will be 
overturned by the kids who will make them let them 
come back." 

During the period in which the biracial committee 
was meeting, from mid-Deccmbcr through early March, 
a procession of groups passed resolutions supporting the 
public school system, and various white individuals indi- 
cated that they planned to "stick" with public educa- 
tion. The Greenville Ministerial Association placed a 
quarter-page ad in the DD T expressing support for the 
public school system, “a unified public school system," 
and the school board. The Community Relations Com- 
mittee voted to support a "strong and viable public edu- 
cation system." The annual Assembly of the biracial 
Delta Church Women United went on record as "sup- 
portive of a continued, strong public school system" in 
the community, urging school officials "to continuously 
seek to reflect the needs and wishes of the entire com- 
munity for quality education for all our children " 

In addition, a series of ads, most of them at least a 
half-page, appeared in the DD T signed by the school 
board and Supt. Thompson. “Ten Reasons Why Your 
School Board Asks For Your Support of Your Public 
School System," "Your Investment in the Greenville 
Public School System. . . Today and Tomorrowl," "Can 
Your Child Expect To Get A Quality Education Under 
A Unified Public School System In Greenville?" were the 
headlines on three of the ads, which to^ 1 residents and 
parents how much of an investment had been made in 
the schools, how many and how well qualified the teach- 
ers are, pledging quality education in a disciplined at- 
mosphere, and how essential to the economic atmosphere 
of Greenville is the public school system. At the bottom 
of each ad the following item appeared: "This message 
paid for by a group of concerned citizens interested in 
preserving the Greenville Public School System." 

This group of parents, businessmen, and profession- 
als also printed bumper stickers urging support for 
public schools. An advertising agency in Jackson was 
retained to help with the campaign, which included a 
local bank sending "support the public schools" infor- 
mation to its depositors. One businessman who wrote 
the DD T pointed out that a sizable investment had 
been made in public education in Greenville and that 
"education is not a business one should enter into 
lightly; yet Ym afraid entirely too many of our well- 
meaning but misguided citizens are going to try and get 
into the private school business in order to avoid send- 
ing their children to an integrated public school system. 
In many cases the result will be a high-priced product of 
less than average educational quality that is unable to 
roni|>ete with the products of the nation's public 
schools." 

Hoduing Carter III, in a signed editorial entitled 
"Staying With the Schools," expressed his and his fam- 
ily's intention of slicking with pubhc schools in spite of 



problems which would be inevitable because of "the 
hate, the fears and the frustrations which have built up 
in both races for well over a century." The Greenville 
Laymen's Association went on record against allocation 
"directly or indirectly" of funds by the Mississippi legis- 
lature "for the purpose of maintaining a racially segre- 
gated educational system." The group endorsed a "uni- 
tary public school system.” 

The school board and administration tried to scotch 
some of the rumors about the future of the schools by 
setting up the Greenville Public Schools Information 
Center. A Center news release contained "Questions 
and Answers Pertinent to the Status of the Greenville 
Public Schools," with answers to 33 questions of the type 
that parents had been asking since the district was or- 
dered to devise a merger plan. For example, "If a child 
is kept out of school or enrolled in a school not accred- 
ited by the state, will he be placed in the grade level 
with his former classmates next year?" Answer— "The 
Mississippi Accrediting Commission regulation must be 
followed in this case. If a student drops out and attends 
a private school and the private school is not accredited, 
before he can be placed in the same grade he must be 
tested to see if he is qualified for that grade placement," 
The release gave a telephone number at the school office 
that could be called if a person had further questions. 

As more and more groups and individuals came out 
in support of public education, and as progress in orga- 
nizing another private school in the city continued, feel- 
ings began to run high in several quarters. Regarding 
the private school people, an editorial in the Jan. 23 
DD+T stated, "It may not be fair to suggest they ^re play- 
ing a deliberate wreckers* role by not participating in 
the hard task of preserving the public schools, but it is 
not hard to reach that conclusion." 

The Washington County Day School Association 
board of directors points out that it began planning for 
a new private school long before the Greenville public 
school system was ordered to submit a plan abolishing 
the dual school system. In late winter the board acted to 
express its support for a strong public school system and 
its confidence in the school board and administration. 
The board of the Day School, with notable exceptions, 
reads like an abridged social registry of Greenville. 
Mrs. Douglas C. Wynn is the daughter of President 
Johnson's popular Ambassador to Australia; one of her 
children is the godchild of LBJ. Mrs. Clarke Reed is 
the wife of the Republican state chJvman of Missis- 
sippi. (This position gives Reed all the federal patron- 
age power since there are no Republican officeholders at 
the state level.) Howard Brent is one of the heirs to tie 
Brent Towing Company of Greenville, a major barge 
mover in the country. 

The proposed 12-grade school expects to open in a 
new building this September. With tuition of $500 for 
grades 1-8 and $600 for grades 9-12, the group hopes to 
be able to offer quality education with small enough 
classes for plenty of individualized instruction. Mrs. 
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Douglas Wynn said that it "has never been our idea to 
provide education for everybody who wanted a private, 
segregated education. It has always been my presump- 
tion that we would admit Negro students who could af- 
ford the school’s tuition." The school will not have 
scholarships for anybody. They expect to have a maxi- 
mum of 300-350 students with a pupil-teacher ratio of no 
more than 25-1 . 

"We had planned to begin with six or eight grades 
and then expand to a full 12-grade program in the fu- 
ture," Mrs. Wynn said. "I'm sure there would not have 
been 12 grades next year had there not been a court 
order." Mrs. Wynn regards herself as "one of Green- 
ville's biggest supporters of the public schools," having 
served on the hoard of two seftool PTA's. "I have great 
respect for many teachers and the administrators of the 
Greenville school system. We can do a good job for a 
limited number of students, but we can't do some of the 
things that a public school system can and must do, and 
we don’t intend to.” 

A young white professional who has two children of 
elementary-school age and who plans to keep them in 
public school said that the “statements of the Day School 
people in support of public education is just a smoke- 
screen. Nobody is fooled by their statements. They 
want segregated education." Other critics say that while 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Wynn would admit black stu- 
dents to the Day School, the majority of the board would 
not. In fact, they say, if the board were to vote to adopt 
an open admissions policy, the school would lose some of 
its top financial backers. 

It is also reported that the children of one board 
member do not wish to leave the public schools. Their 
lack of enthusiasm has caused some Day School board 
members to express a desire to “remove the woman from 
the board." Detractors charge that the support from the 
community has not been as great as was anticipated and 
that some early backers have dropped by the wayside. 
Mrs. Wynn says that “people who started the school, who 
have been vitally interested, have continued their sup- 
port, while peripheral groups have moved in and out. 
The group which got together two years ago has stayed," 

Even though they are not comj>eling for the same stu- 
dents, the two private school groups in the city, each in 
its own way, point out what they consider to be their 
distinctive features. The Greenville Christian School is 
already in operation, having begun its program in Sep- 
tember, 1969. Associated with the Christ Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, the church’s pastor Doug Herring 
also administers the school. Well-liked and respected by 
church members and parents, who call him “Doug" at 
his request, Herring says, "There is a tendency to asso- 
ciate our school with the private school movement, but 
it isn’t. Our board has asked for a 'no comment’ policy 
because we don’t w;nl the children to be hurt by the 
controversy that has sprung up in the community over 
the schools.’’ 

He said that they had attempted to get the Delta 



Democrat-Times to run some releases of interest to the 
students at the school, but since Hodding Carter III is 
"not for this type of school” the paper had not run the 
releases, (Carter said that he was no aware of any 
blackout policy on the school and would check into the 
matter with the news staff. The religion editor of the 
paper who tried to interview Herring was refused be- 
cause of the board’s policy against interviews with the 
press.) Herring said they wanted to avoid the “public- 
ity" on educational policy and phMosophy “that brings 
letters back and forth" because this would not benefit 
the children. 

Herring is the only Mississippi private school admin- 
istrator who is a member of the National Association of 
Christian Schools. He will be going to Bob Jones Uni- 
versity in Greenville, S, C., and the Tennessee Temple 
College in Chattanooga “and other nonaffiliated Chris- 
tian colleges" to recruit teachers for next fall because 
they want their teachers "to have had Bible” as well as 
grounding in the subjects in which they will instruct. 

The school, which has 170 students this term, is often 
referred to as the “hotel school” by Greenvillians be- 
cause it, like the church, is housed at the Greenville 
Hotel. The church and school will be moved to a new 
building, which they hope will be ready for the fall 
term. With the desegregation of the three county con- 
solidated districts at mid-year, the Christian school, 
which opened as a primary school, expanded through 
grade 10 in February. One parent said, "They had the 
space and the staff so they enlarged the school; some par- 
ents wanted them to increase it to all 12 grades but 
Doug’s wife told them they had done all they could do 
for this year." The school expects to encompass all 12 
grades in the fall. 

Critics say that the salariei paid at the school are far 
inferior to the public schools, 'hat the teachers are often 
unqualified, and that many children don’t like it there. 
One teacher who was hired to teach elementary school, 
and who has not completed college, is now teaching 
high-school English. But parents say they are pleased 
with the quality of the instruction and are appreciative 
of the religious training their children are getting. One 
mother said her child needed help with her math and 
she has gotten it at the Christian School and “brought 
her grade up. With smaller classes they get extra help. 
Some people applied and T /ere not able to get in because 
the classes were full. They have a limit to the number 
of students per teacher of not more than 15. They con- 
sider 10 per teacher the best." 

Herring says that money is not a consideration for 
the school. They have had one wealthy man, who 
would make a substantial contribution, who wants his 
child entered for next fall. Herring doesn’t know if he 
will be admitted or not. Another man and his wife, 
both of whom are Illiterate, brought their child to the 
school; they said, “It won’t be easy to educate this 
child," and according to Herring it hasn’t been. The 
man is moonlighting to be able to pay the tuition, 
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which runs about $40 per month per child. Herring 
says, "We don’t have a single tuition payment in default 
or arrears. Some schools can’t say that.” The school 
will have far more applicants than it will have space for 
the fall term, but Herring has said they would have a 
school if they had only one student. 

Those who organized the Christ Wesleyan Methodist 
Church broke away from the First United Methodist sev- 
eral years ago and asked Herring to return to Greenville 
from the French Camp School, a Presbyterian institu- 
tion, where he was a staff member. He says they had al- 
ways intended to have a school as part of the church. 
Neither Herring nor the church is associated with the 
United Methodist denomination. The statement on the 
school, which its board adopted, begins, "Greenville 
Christian School was founded on the conviction that all 
of life belongs to God. God is the center of 
everything. . . . His creatures honor Him as Lord and 
Saviour in everything we do. Of course that includes 
our studying, as well as our everyday work. . . 
Greenville Christian School was also founded on the 
conviction that the present trend of public school educa- 
tion is drifting away from Christian principles and 
ideals that were known and taught in former years/* 

White parents all over the city are agonizing over 
what to do next fall, and older children are doing the 
same. They have gotten application forms and bro- 
chures from the various schools in the area. Many have 
not yet returned them. 

One mother, w T ho has two children in public school 
this year, said, “It’s the uncertainty of the situation; 1 
just don’t know what to do. My daughter doesn’t want 
to go to Weston for the 10th grade next fall. With my 
fifth grader it’s according to what school she is assigned 
to and what she wants to do. The amount of Negro 
children in her room will not matter. I just can't see 
the children suffering for the mistakes of the parents. I 
hate to see the public schools go because they are so im- 
portant. Many parents feel a sense of responsibility for 
this situation. They know it’s our mistake. If we had 
started years ago trying to do something then we 
wouldn't be in this situation. I just don’t want my 
child to go through the rough part of it. Negro chil- 
dren should have an equal opportunity.” 

She is not "sure that a better school is the answer” to 
the problems of equal opportunity for blacks. 
"Children need a good home with the mother there, a 
good breakfast, and teachers who care. They're going to 
have to have a better home some way or other to make it 
work out.” She and her husband already have the 
money put aside for the tw r o girls to go to private school 
next year. "My husband gave up his vacation and 
worked so that we could afford it; he feels he can contin- 
ue to do this as long as necessary.” 

Mr. Jake Stein says that "the white and blue collar 
workers w T ho can't afford the private school will demand 
a strong public school system in Greenville. This is his 
only alternative if he w*ants his child to get an adequate 



education. The private school system will shrink ove? 
the years. There will always be enough whites in 
Greenville to back up the administration of the schools.” 
Two men who work on the river for the Brent Tow- 
ing Company already send their children to the "Green- 
ville Hotel School.” A grandfather who w T orks in a set* 
vice station, whose grandchild lives with him and at- 
tends public school r his year, said he hopes "the child’s 
parents will send money for her to go to private school 
next year." Some upper-middle-class people who live in 
suburban developments in the Greenville area, and 
whose children go to Greenville schools this year, are 
upset that their children will be forced to go to the 
Western Line Schools if they stay in public school next 
fall. Some of them have bought houses in town, some 
plan to send them to the Day School, and some haven’t 
decided yet what they will do. One liberal white man 
who is still undecided about next year said that "pairing 
is the only thing that will keep whites and blacks in 
school together at the elementary level. Anything else 
will result in more residential segregation and resegrega- 
tion of the schools.” 

Despite the plaintiffs’ plea for pairing at the elemen- 
tary level, on April 6, U. S. District Judge Orma Smith 
approved the plan submitted to his court by the school 
board for elementary geographic zoning. The judge 
concluded that the board’s plan "has reasonable promise 
of dissolving dual schools.” He gave the system a year 
to make it work, at the end of which time he will review 
the results. However, the decision by the plaintiffs to 
appeal the decision to the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
may take it out of his hands temporarily. They felt the 
judge did not give adequate attention to their plan, 
which they believe would bring about more racial bal- 
ance. Judge Smith did order more faculty desegregation 
than the proposal by the board. 

In the meantime, the administration is going about 
the business of preparing for next fall. It has asked for 
teachers to volunteer for transfer. If enough are not ob- 
tained in this way, the board has asked teachers and ad- 
ministrators to suggest criteria for transfer assignments 
that will be considered in making the necessary staff 
moves to comply with the order of the court that the 55- 
45 w T hite-black ratio apply generally to each attendance 
center in the system. 

One of Hodding Carter II’s favorite quotations is 
some advice he got from Will Percy concerning a citi- 
zen’s responsibility: 

You can’t do au\ thing on the grand scale. But you can 
work for your own people, in your own town. It isn't nation- 
al leaders we nerd so much as men of good will in each of 
the little towns of America. Try to keep Greenville a decent 
place by being a correct citizen yourself. The total of all the 
Grccnvilles can make the kind of country we want or don’t 
want. 

The two groups of private-school advocates, the 
plaintiffs who have appealed the school decision, and the 
white supporters of the public schools— each group be- 
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lieves lhal it is working "to keep Greenville a decent 
place/’ 

Western Line, Washington County 

The Delta Democrat-Times o l Wednesday, Jan, 21, 
ran a front page picture of a tall, attractive, blond woman 
carrying a sign that read: "I would rather Fight than 
switch!" Her right eye was blackened with makeup in 
the fashion of the TV cigarette commercial. She was 
part of a group of 30 to 40 white parents picketing out- 
side the Greenville courtroom of U. S. District Judge 
Orma Smith on Jan. 20. (Inside the courtroom Judge 
Smith reprimanded the lawyer when he apologized for 
the pickets and the Judge reminded the attorney that 
the group was completely within its rights under the 
First Amendment,) 

The occasion for the demonstration was the final 
hearing, by Judge Smith, on the desegregation plan sub- 
mitted by HEW for eliminating the dual school system 
in the Western Line Consolidated School District of 
Washington County. Supporting the retention of free- 
dom of choice for the district, many in the group were to 
continue to play an important part in the support of the 
public schools after Judge Smith ruled that they must 
merge immediately in compliance with the October deci- 
sion of the U. S. Supreme Court, 

Questioned later, the woman with the sign, Mrs. Far- 
ris Proctor of Chatham, said, "The sign had a double 
meaning. I meant that Pel rather fight than switch 
from freedom of choice to complete integration and from 
public schools to private schools." 

# * # 

Last September, 2,613 children enrolled in the dis- 
trict’s three schools: 1,904 (72.8 percent) blacks and 709 
(27.2 per cent) whites. Thirty-eight black students 
elected to attend Riverside, the only white school, under 
the freedom of choice plan then in operation. The re- 
mainder of the black students attended two 12-grade 
schools-O’Bannon, near Greenville in the northern half 
of the district, and Glen Allan, just above the Issaquena 
County line in the southern part. Under an arrange- 
ment dating to the 1890’s, 268 white children who live 
in the Western Line district near Greenville are allowed 
to attend the Greenville schools, and 116 blacks who live 
in the Greenville district are permitted to attend 
O’Bannon. 

When the group of parents left the courthouse on 
Jan, 20, they thought that only the white seniors from 
Western Line would be allowed to remain at Greenville 
High School and that the Greenville district black stu- 
dents would have to go to the schools in the city. When 
they learned later that the judge had agreed in chambers 
to allow all of these students to remain at Greenville 
High for the current year, many of the parents were 
angry because this "messed up the ratio/' Already put 
out with their lawyer for advising against submitting a 
plan in competition with that of HEW and for apolo- 



gizing to the court for their demonstration, the parents 
were even angrier over what they considered to be a 
"deal" by a lawyer (who practices and lives in Green- 
ville) who did "not adequately defend his client's inter- 
ests." 

When school oj>ened, after a two- week, court-ap- 
proved delay, on Monday, Feb. 2, all but about 100 
blacks and slightly more than 200 whites showed up for 
school. After a few days of the new term, during which 
there were six bomb threats (four during school hours) , 
at Riverside, a near boycott by some black students over 
dress and hair regulations, and other more minor adjust- 
ment problems, the number of whites decreased by about 
75. 

One of the casualties of the tumult was District Supt. 
Charles Morris who v.as hospitalized first with high 
blood pressure and later with a heari attack. Mrs. Mor- 
ris, who works in her husband’s office, reported that the 
bomb threats had come from both whites and blacks, 
some young and some old. She said they had lost only 
three teachers: one white to a private school in the area, 
one black on maternity leave, and another black agricul- 
ture teacher who took a job as assistant county agricul- 
tural agent. All students from grades 7-12 are now at 
Riverside; all elementary students attend either 
O’Bannon or Glen Allan, depending on which of the 
two zones, defined in the HEW plan, they live in. 

Mrs. Morris says there are several problems now that 
they didn't have before the merger. "Private schools 
have been hounding the teachers" to join their faculties. 
"The teachers say the quality of the school work has 
gone dow r n, and parents complain about the black teach- 
ers." She added. "Wc have discovered things about edu- 
cation that we didn’t know before." As an example of 
this she said, "Blacks have tried to hide poor students. 
We find they had boys 20 years old in the eighth grade." 
(Through "social promotion" a person is not kept in a 
grade for more than two years.) And, "Time means 
nothing to Negroes. The buses are always late now,” 
she said. 

Asked if the school board had another plan for deseg- 
regation that had been rejected by the courts, she re- 
plied that they had visited Russellville, Ark., and had 
looked at plans of several other systems in order to come 
up with one they thought would be educationally sound. 
"We planned to make Riverside the college preparatory 
school. All students would have been tested and the top 
20 per cent would have been assigned to Riverside. The 
other 80 per cent would have gone to O’Bannon or Glen 
Allan for vocational training. We also hoj>ed to have 
an ungraded elementary system.” She added tha; they 
had been having a lot of success with the "o|>en court” 
method of teaching reading. "It is really wonderful. 
They used it in Greenwood and the students jumped 
three grades in one year. This is the second year we’ve 
used it here.*' 

The Morrises have one child in elementary school at 
0‘Bannon and another who finished early and is now in 
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junior college in Moorhead, Miss. She says that she and 
her husband are "not going to endanger their child. If 
he falls behind we will pul him in private school." 

Mrs. Morris and several other whites were asked why 
whites remained in school in Western Line when they 
did not in Hollandaie. They gave the following rea- 
sons: (1) "The ratio of blacks to whites is not as great 
in Western line as it is in Hollandaie." (2) "This side 
of the county is more open-minded than the Hollandaie 
side." (S) "Whites warned to keep things together in 
Weste.n Line, and they had meetings instead of pulling 
their hair out over the situation." 

One white "crossover" teacher who is sometimes at 
odds with Supl. Morris gives the superintendent the pri- 
mary credit for keeping whites in the school. "Morris 
realizes we must have a public school system and that 
private schools are no good for most |>eop!e,’* the teacher 
said. He felt that Morris helped to get whiles to "stick" 
by keeping his own child in public school 

Mrs. Millicent Jackson is now the assistant principal 
at Riverside. Before the merger she held the same posi- 
tion at formerly, all-black O’Bannon. A Mississippi na- 
tive, she graduated from Alcorn A fc M and then did 
graduate work at the University of Iowa and Ohio State. 
Her daughter is an undergraduate at Ole Miss. She says 
that in spite of the problems posed by integration it is 
still worth it. But, Mrs. Jackson is troubled that some 
white teachers still refuse to acknowledge her presence. 
"There is one young lady who wouldn’t even look at me; 
now she smiles but she has never spoken." However, 
"thing* base impiovcd since the first day when there was 
absolutely no warmth, ft was just horrible." 

Another problem is that "too many administrators 
and teachers are out of place in the schools. So many 
can be bought for selfish ends," She acknowledges that 
part of the reason for this is that many Macks have been 
barred from other jobs and have gone into education as 
the only way of advancing in status and income. The 
irmjor educational problem facing the Western Line and 
other school districts is the lack of "human understand- 
ing by the teachers, who make no effort to understand 
the child and to create a learning situation. Many chil- 
dren who need counselling are spanked instead. 
Teachers send children off to the principal for disciplin- 
ing at the slightest incident, t believe that all children 
can learn. Sometimes we don’t know exactly what we 
need, but human understanding is still the most im* 
]>oMant thing." 

Teachers black and white, who transferred to Riser- 
side from O Bannoti at mid sear acknowledge that lhe> 
hase been shunned by the white teachers at Riverside. 
One leachti saul that whites oftentimes "take the cofidh 
riotis of many blacks as the jMnrfdrdj of all blacks" 
(After the merger they started disinfecting the school 
bathrooms three times a day.) Another problem is how 
whites view black culture. There was almost a boycott 
of Riverside because of the prohibition against evoy- 
thing from bell bottom pants to long and facial hair. 



Joe Hemingway, a white teacher who started out at 
O’Bannon and then shifted to Riverside after merger, 
entered a suit with several students to prohibit the en- 
forcement of the dress and hair regulations by the ad- 
ministration. He says he helped to stop the boycott of 
black students by convincing them they could win the 
issue in court. A federal district judge told the adminis- 
tration that it cotdd come back into court in 60 days and 
if it could show a relationship between length of hair 
and facial Irak and learning difficulties that he might 
uphold the regulations, but in the interim the adminis- 
tration could not enforce the standards. 

Hemingway, who wears a goatee and mustache and 
who dresses in "mod" styles, teaches English and creative 
writing. His creative writing class, which came with 
him from O’Bannon, is all black. When the year began 
he says he "was amaecd that the students had never 
heard of Richard Wright, William Faulkner or Langston 
Hughes. One had heard of James Baldwin and LeRoi 
Jones. Only 5 per cent had a newspaper in their home. 
None of them knew what the initials NAACP stand foi. 
The student who had heard of Baldwin and Jones had a 
fight with his father and went off to Chicago to join the 
Black Panthers. He came back though and now wears a 
beret and dashiki." 

Many whites are certain that Hemingway i* a 
"trained Communist agitator." Hemingway hopes he 
will be rehired to teach next year, but has serious doubts 
about his chances. Whites say lie would already have 
been fired were it not that the court is keeping a close 
tab on all personnel changes. Hemingway says that sim- 
ple statements that he makes, often in jest, are distorted 
and then magnified in retelling. For example, he say's 
that after several interruptions of one class by the class- 
room loudspeaker for an announcement, he finally 
turned to the box and commented, "The oracle speaks." 
This remark eventually became, to some parents, "Why 
doesn’t that damn S.O.B. shut up!” On the other hand, 
some black students say they wouldn’t have anything to 
do with whites at all if it were not for their admiration 
and liking for Hemingway. 

Jake Ayres, a black man who lives with his family in 
the Cden Allan Community, works for the Delta Minis- 
try of the National Council of Churches. He has eight 
children and is vitally concerned with education in the 
Western Line district. His children wrre in the first 
group to desegregate the district schools in 1966 under 
freedom of choice. Although the Delta Ministry, ac- 
cording to one white in Greenville, is disliked or mis- 
trusted by 99 per cent of the whites, Jake Ayres is even 
more un|>opii1ar with whites in the Western Line dis- 
trict. Ayres is active in the leadership of a group in the 
county called the Quality Education Committee. Before 
the recent school board elections in Western Line, Hoi* 
landale. and Inland, the committee, which was running 
a black candidate in each of the elections, sponsored a 
prime time television show, moderated by Ayres, on 
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which the three black candidates gave their views about 
education. 

On Jan. 8, Judge Orma Smith ordered the merger of 
the faculties in the Western Line district. Ayres says 
Judge Smith asked "the plaintiffs to get together with 
the school board and work out something so we won't be 
asked to merge the students before September. The 
judge urged and practically begged us to cooperate. 
The plaintiffs got together after lunch and agreed to talk 
with the school board attorney to work out a plan for 
September. Our lawyer agreed to contact their lawyer to 
try to set up a meeting.” 

When contacted, James Robertshaw, the school board 
attorney, said he couldn't meet that day, but the plain* 
tiffs assumed he would contact them about a conference 
at another time, Ayres said. "We waited around for a 
week to hear from him before we had a meeting in the 
black community to decide what we wanted to do. He 
never contacted us or our attorney," Ayres said. The 
meeting of about 200 blacks and a few white teachers 
was held on Jan. 15. (The final court hearing on the 
student merger was scheduled for Jan. 20.) The over* 
whelming majority voted to ask for immediate desegre* 
gallon in February. 

"People felt that they had wailed long enough. Also 
the black teachers supported the February student 
merger. 1 felt that this group, which had never done 
anything in the community wanted it so that the black 
students would give them some protection since they 
were already under a merger order. My wife and 1 
voted against the February student merger for two rca* 
sons. First of all we felt that it would be best for the 
kids if the teachers were merged first. Secondly, we were 
willing to wait a few more months in exchange for con- 
cessions from the whites on such things as blacks on the 
school board." (The school board election had not 
been held at that time.) 

The five-member school board of the district is all 
white. None of the school board members has a child in 
the Western Line schools. Not only the blacks but 
many whites are disturbed over this second point. Jn the 
election that was held the first Saturday in March, II. T. 
Cochian, the school board chairman, was pitied against 
a black woman put up by the Quality Education Com- 
mittee. 

Whites who belies* there should be a black or blacks 
on the school board say they did not vole for the w*oman 
because they did not consider her qualified for the job. 
The) cite as a reason that she is married to a man who 
mns "juke joints,” Blacks res|X)nd that whites always 
claim that blacks who are selected by the black commu- 
nity ate unqualified. The school board election was 
held at the Riserside school in March. When the time 
armed for the meeting to begin blacks heavily out* 
numbered whites. According to one obsener, whites 
quickly commandeered the school phones and started 
calling other white* "who turned out in droves." Teh- 



ran svas reelected easily to the post. (There is a report 
that a group of whites are working to get one of the 
school board members to resign so that a black person 
can be ap|x>imed to his seat.) 

Two nights following the black community’s meet- 
ing, white parents in large numbers met at Riverside 
school gym to discuss the court situation. The meeting, 
which was opened by a PTA officer, was turned over to 
the school board attorney for questions. Two parents, de- 
scribed what happened: "The lawyer said that he didn't 
know of anything we could do but accept the HEW 
plan. He urged us to $up|>ort the public schools because 
the 'Delta will be a wasteland' if we don't. Two school 
board members who were on the platform just sat there 
and didn't say a word. People got up and said, Tm 
sticking/ Others said Tm not.’ Someone asked for a 
show* of hands from those who planned to keep their 
children in, but others said, ‘No, we don't know what 
the court will rule on Tuesday, so there's no sense in tak- 
ing a vote now.’ ” Apparently, expressed willingness cf 
a number of parents and teachers to give it a try helped 
to keep others in who were wavering. 

Since school started, a group of white parents orga- 
nized an "Information Please Club" to "try to get the 
right information to people, to try to get to the bottom 
of rumors." The group has discussed the |xnsibility of 
efforts to keep whites in the district's schools for next 
year. Tlicy are also interested in having rules and qua!* 
ifications for school boaid members adopted. Many 
think that members should have children In school 
One |Kison active with the group said, "Just because a 
fanner owns a lot of land doesn’t make him qualified to 
be on the board." At the end of March, the group had 
not yet taken action to encourage whites to stick with 
the public schools next fall. They want to know* first 
"what we can be guaranteed next yea’ as far as school 
conditions are concerned. Classrooms, in some cases, are 
consideied to be overloaded at Riverside. There has 
been discussion of moving some or all of the junior high 
grades to O’Bannon, which has vacant rooms this year. 
At this time some individual members of "Information 
P-easc" are tr)ing to get facts on conditions and teach- 
ers, talking to teachers, and trying to work out some of 
the racial problems. 

Talks with while parents indicate they are mainly 
concerned about the black teachers. Mr. and Mrs. Farris 
Proctor of Chatham have three children. One is living 
with Mrs. Proctor's mother in Tennessee; the other two 
are in elementary school at Glen Allan. Proctor works 
with his father on the latter’s large farm. His wife, 
Sarah, is a beautician. Her shop is in a small trailer lo 
catcd next to their modest house, built a number of 
years ago by a previous owner for his tenant. The Proc- 
tors. originally from Tennessee, moved to Mississippi 
from the Missouri Boot Heel. A gtoup of farmers from 
southeast Missour has mostd into the Chatham area of 
Western Line over the years because farmland is cheaper 
there than in Missouri. 
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The Proctors have been among the most active of one 
group of parents encouraging whites to stick with the 
public schools. They are becoming frustrated with the 
situation, however, and talk freely about the problems 
they see. Farris Proctor said, "I've found out why nig- 
gers haven’t got any education; they haven’t had any 
teachers.” And Mrs. Proctor added, "Have you ever 
heard of homework in physical education? Our son had 
to write two and one half pages on croquet and two and 
one half pages on softball; then Ins paper was rejected 
because it wasn’t stapled. We didn't have any staples 
here at the house,” 

Their son is in the fourth grade at Glen Allan, 
Since grades four through six have been departmental 
bed, he has eight teachers, four blacks aiul four whites. 
"Wc think it wouldn’t be bad if we had better teachers. 
But parents can’t do anything about the teachers who 
are incompetent because we must go through the federal 
bulge, " Mrs. Proctor continued. 

Mrs. T H. Nelson, who lives up the road from them, 
is a school teacher who stuck with the public schools. 
Mrs. Nelson said "that the time for the teachers not to 
t|>cak [about the situation] is over. One teacher who is 
trying to reach retirement said that it is :o bad this se- 
mester that she’ll work in a dime store rather than teach 
next jear, She just can’t stand it.” One black teacher 
at Riverside is rej>ortcd to have told his white students, 
"Now you're going to know what it’s like to be the mi- 
nority group.” 

Mrs. Proctor said. ' I've been one of the most liberal 
ones around here, and l think they should have (air and 
equal op|>ortuniiy. I don’t agree with that business 
about blacks staying 'in their place.' *’ She thinks that 
there will be less financial support from the state and 
county for the schools if the whites leave. "But we’ve 
got to have public schools if Mississippi is going to sur- 
vive. That's one reason wc have tried to stick it out. 
but our children have got to come first. I can’t see forc- 
ing my children to pay a debt to society lor something f 
had nothing to do with.” 

Mr. Proctor picked up the conversation: 

"A lot of colored children and teachers didn’t want 
our children in school with them by the way they treat 
our children in school. I think they want us to lease, 
but. il wc do, it’s going to be bad. Ninety-five per cent 
of the taxes in this distiict are paid by the whites. If wc 
pull out the niggers ate going to find out where the 
money conies from.’* Both agree that there should be 
blacks on the school board, but neither thinks that the 
black wom^n who ran was qualified for the job. Proctor 
siys lie realizes that blacks could elect the cntiie board, 
but since the whites pay pc-r cent of the taxes they 
ha\c to be represented on the board. 

Proctor mss "this must be a peace-loving community 
bccau<e we haven’t had any trouble here between the 
races like 1 existed. Rut we don't have much [race] 
relations here now. \\7>itcs hate niggers and niggers 
hate whites." 



They don’t think there will be as many whites next 
year as there are this year, and they look for a number of 
teachers to leave. Some teachers don’t really have to 
work anyway, others will teach in the private school, and 
still others will find jobs elsewhere. 

As for the Proctors, they "don't know if they will 
make it the rest of this year, especially with Tony.” 
Proctor added, "I’m not going to say ’uncle* until 1 see 1 
have to.” Do they think they might leave their children 
in public school next year in spite of the problems? 
"We might, but we’ve already signed them up for the 
Christian school in Greenville. We’ve figured it out. 
We could move someplace else, but Farris only has a 
high-school education and he couldn’t make any more in 
a factory than he makes farming. Plus we’d have to rent 
or buy a house and pay on a note for 30 years, and we’ve 
only got 10 more years of private school to pay for. We 
don’t pay any rent on this house since it comes with the 
job. Besides, 1 already have my clientele built up here 
for the beauty shop; if we moved I’d have to start all 
over. The Christian school will cost us a little more than 
$100 a month with three children in school. A house 
note would cost that much.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Howard "Boots" Nelson live 
about two miles ftom ilv: Proctors in the Chatham com- 
munity. They are both natives of the school district. 
Mrs. Nelson said, "I went to school here for 12 years and 
1 have taught here fo, 12 years.” They have four chil- 
dren— 'hree gills and one boy-anil all are at Glen Allan. 
Nelson, a prosperous farmer, thinks things are "felling 
r.part at the scams. The biggest problem is the black 
teachers.’’ 

Mrs. Nelson continued, "Mainly, we’re talking about 
our son who is in the departmentalized sixth grade. He 
ha* six black and two white teachers in his major sub 
jects. He has gone backward this semester instead of 
foiwaul. We didn't cx|>eci him to gain, but we were 
surprised that he has gone backward. His grades have 
been excellent, but in bis learning we can tell a differ- 
ence." 

"Some teachers aren’t even capable of holding a 
class," Nelson said. "They shouldn’t have been in there. 

I guess ill i s what the niggers have been fussing about 
all these years; we’re finding out they sure do have some 
soiry ones." 

"We're not against Negroes having equal education 
rights, but many of the teachers aren’t pulling forth any 
effott; thej don’t tty, why, some don’t even stay in their 
classrooms," Mrs. NeLon commented. "We've got to 
base a situation where patents and teachers can meet 
»..h! icalty know what’s going on. How can wc get wotd 
to them about our concern? I’m at a loss. Wc haven't 
been parents who quizzed our children, but now we 
must know what hap|Kned because our children aren’t 
learning. The school officials know they have some bad 
teachers. but under HEW regulations they can’t fire any. 
We’ve got more teachers than we need after the combi- 
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nation. XVe'vc got spelling teachers who can't spell,” she 
added. 

Mrs. Nelson explained that "we have tried to stick 
with the public school. I have 17 while and four black 
children in my room. Only two of the 17 whiles can 
really afford to go to private school. I'm going to slick 
to public schools and try to help these children. I've 
taught black children for five years and I’ve got some 
good black students. It's not so much being mixed with 
black children; wo could put up with it if there were de- 
cent teachers.” But Nelson added, "My three girls are 
not going to go to junior high and high school where it's 
90 per cent black." 

She has heard of some white kids who are not going 
at all in the O'Rannon area. One sixth grader who lives 
in Grace, just south of Glen Allan, came to school one 
day, saw how many black teachers he had and left. His 
mother gave him freedom of choice-lie could cither go 
to public school o: not go at all. Mrs. Nelson said, 
"He's just about as well off/' She paused for a bit and 
then commented, "That's terrible for educated )>cop!e to 
say, but if you knew what my son is going through. . . . 
Of course, lie docs have fwo or three good black teach* 
ers. Wc want our children to go to college and every 
)car counts; if they don't get the background, ihcy're not 
going to make it in college. We weren't going to run. 
Wc wanted to try, but now we've enrolled all four of 
them in the Christian school in Greenville. It's going 
to be hard on us financially to pay for 12 )?a«s, but we 
can do it.” 

What about race relations generally/ "There is 
nore hatred for the Ncgto than there has ever been be- 
fore, and that's bad. People who never had any hatred 
can hardly stand to look at them and thr.f’s bad. No 
matter how it [the zoning] is arranged, the ratio of 
blacks to whites is so drastic. Freedom of choice is the 
only way. When wc had freedom of choice wc were al- 
ways fair; the students have neser been mistreated in 
any way. No. I ni not aware of any problem with free- 
dom of choice.” 

Will whites continue to sup|xm the public schools 
financially if all the whites lease? "They hate no 
choice. We have to pay taxes on our land. But I imag- 
ine the taxes will be rut if there's nothing but blacks in 
the schools. I can't imagine ho support, but if Most 
whiles lease, then public sentiment will make then, te- 
duce the taxes. But we have gof to have public educa- 
tion for whiles and blacks," Mrs. Nelson said. "I don't 
Know who's satisfied with this plan now. I don’t know 
if the blacks arc satisfied. All you know is what you read 
in the Dewoont and I don't believe it. You can’t tell by 
fake A) res. His job is to keep things stirred up. He 
works for the Delia Ministry/* 

Jake Ayres says things were not quite what Mrs. Nel- 
son thinks they were under freedom of choice. "The 
black kids were isolated on the campus. The white kids 
were not allowed to play with them. They put blacks on 
one side of the campus and whites on the oilier. If 



blacks went over to play with whiles then tiie whites 
moved, Ii the whites went over to play with the blacks, 
then the teachers made the whites go back to their side. 
We organized a car ]x>ol to take kids to school. We 
were informed that wasn't necessary because the bus 
would pick them up. But lire bus didn't come until 
nine o’clock in the morning and in the afternoon our 
kids were taken out of class early and driven over to the 
black school, They took my kid right by my house on 
the way to the black school and picked up the oilier 
.black kids and drove him all around with the others and 
then drop|>ed him at home. I complained to the princi- 
pal who said he'd do belter, but he didn't. Finally, one 
of the white teachers started bringing him home because 
she was afraid for his safety. In the adjoining county a 
girl in freedom of choice had her eye shot out by night 
riders. Each one of the black parents who enrolled his 
children under freedom of choice had a cross burned in 
his yard. In 1966 (>7 they had a rule that if one person 
got in a fight three times lie would be expelled, bo three 
white kids— each at different limes— picked a fight with 
one black kid and the black kid was expelled. 

"Wc started off with IS kids in 1965 and eight fin- 
ished. One* man with two kids was put out of his house 
on a plantation. But even now things arc bad. 1 was at 
school this morning and my daughter told rne that the 
white bus driver saxes seals for whites. He makes blacks 
stand in die back of the bus and lets whites stand in the 
front. The school jrcople have failed to give any |>o$itivc 
direction to their |>cr onnrl. The school board never at- 
tempted to prepare lh* community for school desegrega- 
tion in spite of the fact that the HtW guidelines in- 
structed the board to prepare the people. Thai's one 
reason I thought it would be better if we first had the 
teacher desegregation, so the kids wouldn't have to suffer 
through all this mess.” 

Holland*!©, Wellington County 

The attractive and jrcrsonable 17-year-old gill 
laughed and asked, "Want an invitation ;o my gradua 
tion?’* The engraved invitation read: "The Senior 
Glass, Hollandale High School, announces its Com 
mencement Exercises, Tuesday evening, May twenty- 
sixth, Nineteen hm.ured seventy, ei»ht o'clock, C. L. 
Crowley Auditorium.” 

But there '-ill be no graduation exercise^ lor any- 
body, at Kodandale High this year. A few days before 
the Oct. 29 "at once" decision of the U. S. Supreme 
CnuM, the 19 would-be graduates of the predominantly 
white school ordered their invitations. Nineteen stu- 
dcnts-18 whites and one black. At about the same time 
a tew blocks away, several score seniors at Simmons, :hc 
all black school, ordered their invitation* for graduation 
from that school. 

The reason that there will be no graduation at Hoi- 
landalc High is that only one student is left in the sen- 
ior class who ha* invitations printed for the school. He 
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is black and the only senior in ihe district who is at the 
same school he enrolled for in September. 

What happened to the other 18? Ten are in a pri* 
vate school in Silver City in Humphreys County, SO 
miles east of Hollandale; one student had enough credits 
at the end of his eleventh year and is believed to be in a 
junior college; and seven arc picking up the necessary 
credits by correspondence from the University of South- 
ern Mississippi for a state certifieddiploma. 

The black seniors who moved after the court-ordered 
merger from Simmons to Hollandale High at mid year 
will return to Simmons for commencement on the date 
originally scheduled. The r'.ven whites who will receive 
public school diplomas asked if they might go ahead 
with their graduation exercises at Hollandale High, but 
the school administration said "no”; however, they were 
told that they could have commencement in the towns 
community center. 

Occasionally the six get together to study, but not 
very often, since they are taking different corrt'pon Jence 
courses. One while senior said, not too bad ' not 
being in school ' unless 1 think al Ul the umior parties 
and the graduation that we’ll be missing. At the last 
|>ep rally for the Friday night basketball game (before 
the changeover) ever) body was crying." The Saturday 
night game was calied off, and no more games were 
played. "It was so sad. Now everybody is getting bored 
sitting at hone all the time." 

There were 54 students in the junior class last year. 
Some moved away; five went to college this year by lak- 
ing correspondence courses and going to summer school; 
some are in service; three started to the private school in 
Silver City at the beginning of this school year. 

But this is not the end of L.e story ol white participa- 
tion in the district's public schools. In September there 
were about 155 whites in the system, all at the Hollan- 
dale Attendance Center (of which Hollandale High is a 
part). Four years ago there were almost 500 white stu 
dents in the school; then ftccdom of choice went into ef- 
fect. Each year the number of whites decreased. 

At the beginning of the 1969-70 school year the first 
phase of a three step court-approved plan went into ef- 
fect. The first three glides were to be merged and the 
students were to attend Simmons, the formerly all bUck 
school. When school o|*ncd in September no whites, 
teachers or students, assigned to Simmons, showed up. 
When school reined al the beginning of the second se- 
mester under the total merger of all grades, the 155 
whiles did no* return. Now, there are no whites at all 
in the Hollandale public school s)stem. 

The number of whites in school continued to decline 
from 1966 despite a simultaneous decline in the number 
of blacks in school with them. From a high of about 50 
in I96&67, when freedom of choice was first imple- 
mented, the 1969 70 school year found only IS blacks in 
the Hollandale Attendance Center. On the other hand, 
"merger’ does not seem to have affected black attend- 
ance in the least. Average daily attendance continues to 



be about 95 per cent of enrollment for the 2,000 plus 
''lack students in the three schools operated by the dis- 
trict. 

Under the terms of the court order for merger, nine 
of 13 white teachers could remain in the system. Three 
of them quit and six remain employed: three at Sim- 
mons, two at Hollandale, and one at the elementary 
school in Arco'a, eight miles north of Hollandale. 

Most of the whiter, teachers as well as students, are 
nov; at the Deer Creek Day School in Areola. 
Originally, the site of the Deer Crock school was owned 
by the school district. When the old public school war 
closed and its students moved to the Holhndale At- 
tendance Center, die Arrola Development Company 
purchased the building, which included a gym, audito- 
rium and a three-story classroom structure. The plani* 
ers who bought it used it to store cotton seed. 

In 1965 the Deer Creek Educational Institute was in* 
corj>orated. Desegregation had begun in the state the 
previous school year, and administrators expected free- 
dom of choice to begin in Hollandale with the 1965 fall 
te r ni. While this did no* happen, the Deer Creek Day 
School, having leased the building owned by the Areola 
Development Company, opened with eight students in 
the first grfde. Expanding each ycat thereafter, both in 
terms of students and grades, by the fall of 1959 the 
school had slightly more than 200 students in the first 
eight grades. With midyear merger the enrollment 
jumped to 485 in 1 1 grades. 

The three-story classroom building was never used by 
Drer Creek and has since been torn down. The school’s 
incorj>orators bought the buiMing, added new* class- 
rooms, and continued to use the gym and auditorium for 
their original purposes. However, the unexpected influx 
of students in February made it necessary to partition 
the auditorium to make room for almost 3C0 additional 
students. This is only a temporary measure, though, 
since more classrooms will be added in time for the 
beginning of school next fall. 

DeCoach Co|x\ John and Bob Aldridge are planters 
and heavy backers of the Deer Creek School. Some peo- 
ple are pur/led by Cope's enthusiastic participation since 
his two children attend private school elsewhere in the 
state at two vee II -established private institutions; how- 
ever, his supjHvt is explained to the satisfaction of others 
who are aware of his family's being "conservatism about 
race/’ 

Bob Aldridge, the eldest of the two Aldridge brothers 
who live in Estill. between Hollandale and Areola, has 
been chairman of the board since the private school was 
organized. He has two daughters at Deer Creek. Asked 
if he thought white* would continue to support public 
education in the district he said, "They have no choir .•/* 
But over and abose this, he continued. "Tire only salva- 
tion for us in this county is an educated electorate, so we 
have got to support public schools, The private school 
i* not meant to replace the public school but to provide 
a choice for those who don’t wish to attend the public 
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schools. We private school people have no ax to grind. 
So many are worrying about the lack of support. We 
have supported Negro schools all of ihe*e years, why 
would we stop now? It's no different from what we've 
been doing " 

Aldridge, who fits the stereotype of the Delta patri- 
cian planter, went to Ole Miss as an undergraduate. 
After the war he attended the Harvard Business School 
for a year of graduate study though he did not complete 
his M.B.A. degree. 

He thinks "freedom of choice will be reinstituted 
eventually, though it will affect the larger towns and cit- 
ies only. In Holl mdalc where there is only an elemen- 
tary and high school, then it's not likely to be rein- 
stated." One^ioncd about the possibility of middle- and 
lower-ncome whites moving out because of the school 
situation, Aldridge said that while they might move to 
Greenville, as some have speculated, he expects them to 
"move farther away than Greenvile, |>erhaps to other 
parts of the state.” Still, he expects enrollment at Deer 
Creek to continue at 450 500 for the foreseeable future. 

Asked if whiles feel any responsibility (or the situa- 
tion they now find themselves in, Aldridge said that 
"some do. Most have felt that this situation was inevi- 
table because of the courts' actions. During the past 20 
years there has been an earnest effort made to equalize 
[the schoolf), but the effort was to hie by the time the 
courts ordered the total merger." But* he added, "the 
problem of inequality exists ehcwhtre in the country." 
How long before the situation straightens out? "Four 
or five to 10 years." 

Another man with two children at Deer Creek Is 
Eugene Singleton C ark e, a certified public accountant 
ii Hollandalc. Clarke, 56, was re-elected to the Hollan- 
dale district school hoard on Satutday, Match 7, barely a 
month after the 'ou't-ordered merger vrent into effect. 
This will be his seco,,d five-year term on the board, and 
during the past year he served as chairman. His two 
sons attendtd Hollandalc public schools until the begin- 
ning of this school year. 

Asked why he decided to run for re-election in spite 
of the fact that he has no children in public school, 
Clarke said it was "primarily because the operation of 
the schools and expenditure of tax funds affects every- 
body* We need competent j^eople to approve and tun 
at education program Had there been a qualified 
black to come out and run, I wouldn't have run.” He 
said that his opponent, Mrs, Mary Granger, a local black 
woman, was a “pawn for a group connected with |akc 
Ayres and the Delta Ministry which administers agita 
tion." (The group is named the Quatity Education 
Committee. See the section on the Western Line, Miss., 
school disttict.) 

Clarke said that he "got a lot of black votes’* for re- 
election. Asked how he knew, he explained that the 
election was held a» the high school and that a count of 
those who participated reseated that the group was half 
black and half white, but the secret ballot lotal was 455- 



208 in his favor. In response to a question about reports 
of more interest in this election, when then: were no 
whites in school, than there had ever been before, he 
said that “Ten years ago there was little interest in the 
election; however, in the last four or five years there has 
been more interest. For the last two years there have 
been black candidates." 

Clarke believes the Board of Supervisors (the county 
governing body that self the millage for lxal school sup- 
port) will continue to go along with the school board's 
recommendations. He does not foresee a 'drastic reduc- 
tion,” in the appropriation, "but with a reduction in the 
number of students Jess will be required to run the 
schools.” A bond issue for the schools "wouldn't pass” 
at this time, he said. But whites dc realize the need to 
have public schools to educate black children. 
However, the "public schools wouldn't have the support 
they had until freedom of choice is back.” Clarke 
think, it will be back. 

Whites thought relief would come with the flection 
of Mr. Nixon, but then the Supreme Court ruled in the 
Mississippi case and hope diminished. Hope revived 
with the Stennis and Whitten amendments and th? rul- 
ing in the Charlotte, N. O. case, bur then the ruling on 
the Memphis case was handed down. "It's hard to put 
your finger on anything,” he concluded 

J. ft. Gouldman, a name of the hill country south of 
Jackson, is the superintendent of the Hollandale dimitt 
Asked why whites had stayed in school in the Western 
Line district and why the; had not in Ms district, 
Gouldman said that their "ra'io (of blacks to whiles] is 
probably not as great as ours, lut I’m not positive about 
that." He said there had been "no campaign to get 
whites to stay" in the public schools in Hollandalc He 
|x>intcd out that all th* whites had left Tunica and Sun- 
flower County schools also. 

So far as he knows, the "Citizens Council hai not 
been active" in Hollandaie as it has in some areas i i »he 
organization and support of the private schools. He be- 
lieves the "private school is here to stay," but he doesn't 
know* ' how many [students] they’ll be able to handle" 
in the future. Whites will continue to support the pub- 
lic schools financially "to a degree because they haven’t 
got a choice, but wVre going to see a reduction In 
the millage everywhere the whites leave " The Board of 
Supervisors appropriates local funds up to 29 mills now, 
but "the) could reduce it to anything they want to." In 
the three schools operating now, "there arcr t enough 
students to support the system," and there is a "possi- 
bility of having to let some teachers go.” If all children 
rou Id be put in two schools, then "we would need to (let 
the leathers go), but w*e must petition the court to close 
a school ’ at the present time. 

Cknildman said that the reason for the intense inter- 
est by whites in the recent school board election was 
"primarily financial," but he "wouldn't say that there 
was more interest this year than in the past. We have 
had hotly contested elections when only whites were run- 



ning." He pointed out that a black man, T. R. Sanders, 
had been elected to the town board of aldermen in the 
last election with white support. "Mr. Sanders is highly 
respected in the white community." As principal of 
Simmons he ‘pulled the school up. It is a credit to him 
that it was the first black school in the county ar.d 
among the f rst in the state to be accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools." Race re- 
lations "here have always been pretty good," Gouldman 
said There never was a KKK so far as he knows and it 
has been "a good many years" since the Citizens Council 
was active. 

Thomas Roosevelt Sanders hes lived in Hollandale 
all his life and has voted there since he was old enough. 
He says that Coleman High in Greenville was the first 
school accredited by the Southern Association and that 
Simmons was the first "out in the county" to achieve ac- 
creditation. The court-ordered merger "hasn’t bothered 
us in the black community." Before the mid year reor- 
ganization Simmons was a 12-grade school. Afterward, 
it was limited to the first eight giades. When J. E. 
Logan left the principalship of Hollandale Attendance 
Center at mid-year to head Deer Creek Day School, San- 
ders’ son, Howard Roosevelt Sanders, a science teacher at 
Simmons, was picked tc be the new principal at Hollan- 
dale. 

Both men agree that Title I has been a big help to 
education in the district. The elder Sanders says that 
they are "just now beginning to reap the benefits" since 
the district was m compliance for tl e first time in Sep- 
tember; this released $287,000 from the federal govern- 
ment under Title I. 

1*. R. Sanders foresees eventual control by blacks of 
the Board of School Trustees, "by qualified blacks." He 
says the black community won’t just "gtab up anybody.” 
The reason why Mrs. Granger did not win the total sup- 
|x>rt of the black community in the recent etection was 
that "|)eople didn’t feel she is qualified." Did he receive 
the total support of the black community in his bid for 
the aldermanic |>osl? "No," he answered. 

Howard Sanders said there had not been much civil 
rights activity in the district. One 'major demonstra- 
tion" made it possible for blacks lo «it anywhere in die 
movie theater, whereas they had been restricted to the 
balcony before. Now the price in the balcony is 50 cents 
and downstairs it is one dollar. Earlier there had been 
some demonstrations at a restaurant and an ice cream 
stand. So far as he knows blacks have no trouble register- 
ing to vote. His father, asked about sanctions against 
those who went to Hollandale School under freedom of 
choice, answered, '1 can't say there was intimidation." 
His recollection was that theie were more than 50 who 
had participated in freedom of choice. Concerning the 
private school, he said, "I don’t see how it’s going to last. 
There must be some [wh tes) who don't go at ali be- 
cause they don't have that money" (for the private acad- 
emy) . The younger Sanders said that he had heard of 



some young white children who weren’t in school at all 
but he doesn't know who they are. 

Only one family could be identified ?as having chil- 
dren out of school, and, apparently, they did not go very 
much before the court order. School board chairman 
Clarke s?id that "every child who wanted to go to Deer 
Creek is then." He "imagines that people would help 
out with money for scholarships, and boys have been 
given jobs so that they can pay their own way.” There 
have been concerted fund raising efforts to buy bleachers 
and athletic equipment for the academy. One person 
reported that "they’re always having spaghetii dinners at 
the community center to raise money for Deer Creek 
Academy." 

In order to determine the plans of white parents for 
their children for the second semester, a parent from 
each grade at Hollandale Attendance Center called the 
mothers or fathers of each of the whites in that particu- 
lar grade. Those who did not know what they would do 
or how they could afford the tuition of $300 for high 
school and $450 for the first eight grades were refen ed to 
a committee set up to dispense scholarship money. 

Scholarships are not formally connected with the 
academy because of board policy’ against it, and specific 
information about grants is difficult to come by. 
However, various jKople reported that several families 
are getting total or partial assistance from the committee. 
One woman only pays $10 per month for her child in el- 
ementary school. Another man has four children, and 
all are on xholarship. Some families are paying full tu- 
ition this year but will be unable to continue to do so. 
One woman reported working three jobs so that her chil- 
dren w ould be ab*e to go. 

A Greenville Delta Dcmocret-Times story Feb. 1 
about the schools in Hoilaudatc told of one man who 
"had enrolled two children in private school for the re- 
mainder of the year, hut that he can’t afford to do the 
same next fall. 'I don’t know* what my plans are, I've got 
nothing to make my plans on.’ " Another family plans 
to move if the father can get his company to transfer 
him. The Dctnoerat Times story repor;ed that :he 
mother said, "I don’t want to get so deeply in debt edu- 
cating them that they’ll have to work for yean sup- 
porting me." 

A group of supporters of Deer Creek apparently has 
done a rather thorough job of thinking through some 
of their financial needs, such as school expansion. 
Businesses in the district have received svonl of assess- 
ments, in some cases running as high as $2,000-$5,000, 
just on the business. Then the owner himself is assessed 
another sum amounting to more than half of the busi- 
ness assessment. Thus, a total for some might run as 
high as $7,500 to $10,000. However, there are appar- 
ently no sanctions against those who do not see fit to 
pay the assessed amounts 

While Deer Creek is osercrowdcd this year, the stu- 
dents don’t seem to mind. Some say they like the same 
leather* who mosed from Hollandale to l>cer Creek bet- 
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ter at the private school than they did at the public 
school. They said that a lot of the trouble makers went 
to SiLer City to school and the atmosphere at Deer 
Creek is much better for this reason. The private school 
has all sports except football and it will be added next 
year. Other extra curricular activities, such as dances, are 
a part of school life at the academy as they were at the 
public school. Students who were taking Latin in 
public school continue to do so, but it is offered at 4 
p.m. at the community center in Hollandale. The 
teacher is paid by the private school. 

Deer Creek Principal Logan has continued his dress 
and hair standards at the private school. He explained 
that ,'irls were required to bring a length of doth to 
school and if their skirts were too short they have to put 
the cloth over their legs when they sit down in class. A 
girl from another school came to the Friday night dance 
in a pants suit and was turned away for being im- 
properly dressed. 

Logan says that he does not have the discipline prob- 
lems at Deer Creek that he had at Hollandale. The par- 
ents take more interest now than they did before when 
they “took too much for granted. Now they appreciate 
things more” since they have to pay for them directly. 
He feels that the future of the public schools and white 
participation "depends on freedom of choice and the Su- 
preme Court.'* 

While most blacks and whites seem reasonably con- 
tent with the new situation in the district, Hollandale 
Mayor J. \\\ Fore is deeply worried about the long-range 
problems faced by the small town and the southeast sec- 
tion of Washington County, He says that Supt. Joe 
Gouldman has been worried "about to death" by the sit- 
uation. (Gouldman’s doctor has ordered him to rest for 
two hours each clay at noon.) Fore grew up in South 
Mississippi near Gouldman, though they didn’t know 
each other until they moved to Hollandale. Fore says 
there weren’t many Negroes out in the country where kc 
grew ip, but he has been closely associated with them 
through his business and politics since he moved to the 
Mississippi Delta. Two of the plaintiffs in thi school 
desegregation suit had worked for him at one time. 
When he learned of the suit he called the*' and asked 
them why they wanted to ft rce people to go where they 
didn’t want to go. However, they remained as parties 
to the suit. 

Fore says, 'Tm my opposed to being forced to do 
anything; and the vast majority of colored feel this way 
too.'* But, white “people wouldn’t accept freedom of 
choice when they had it and now they want it back. If 
|>eoplc had done what they sme sup|>osed to do and 
been fair in freedom of choice and encouraged them in- 
stead of discouraging them, then we’d base it righi 
now.” He still ho|>cs for a return to freedom of choice, 
which would result in at least "50 per cent of the colored 
going back to Simmons and then the whites would re- 
turn to Hollandale Attendance Center. The compulsory 



court-ordered merger was brought about by people not 
working to make freedom of choice work.” 

His son, who works in his appliance store with him, 
has a son who has been at Deer Creek since he started to 
school several years ago. Mayor Fore said, "I was in the 
first meeting [of the academy planners], and I said, 
‘We’ve got to keep the public schools. I can’t see how 
you can keep bringing in industry when you don't have 
a public school system.’ One of the first things I'm 
asked by industry is wnat kind of school system have you 
got,” He feels that private schools "just won’t do** in 
the long run. “People might contribute the first year to 
a scholarship fund, but they won’t keep on doing it.” 

The mayor believes the situation will hurt Hollan- 
dale in several ways: 

1) “Plants won’t move in because they will have to 
pay workers more so they can afford the costs of private 
school.” 

2) “Skilled woikers and white collar personnel will 
move to places where their children can attend public 
school.” 

3) Many people who can barely afford the tuition 
will not have money for "extra.** thus taking money 
away from local businesses. “Almost a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars is going to the private school while we lose 
money from the state minimum foundation program" 
because of the decreased avuage daily attendance. 
(Over the last four years, the district has lost roughly 
$200,000 in state aid as the white attendance has 
dropped. They will continue to lose at least $25,000 a 
year in state funds as long as the 150 whites stay out.) 

4) A new hospital and a library were dedicated re- 
cently. “Many people who contributed to these types of 
things in the past will not be able to afford to do so in 
the future.” 

During the last five years three small, but important, 
industries have located in Hollandale, employing both 
black and white workers. The major was instrumental 
in bringing them to the district. Fore favors most pro- 
grams. private and public, that sill mean added revenue 
for the state and his town. “The first year 1 was opposed 
to Head Start. But, I asked Prof. Sanders about it, and, 
when he finished talking, I was a supporter. Also, when 
you turn $2-3 million loose in a town, the businessman 
feels it.” He continued, ”1 didn’t vote for John Bell 
Williams for governor and I disagreed with his Head 
Start veto. One of our problems in this state is that we 
have an agriculture legislature. Vet, last year only It 
per cent of our state income came from agriculture end 
12 |*r cent came from the federal government.” Disgust 
showed in his voice as he added, “and then John Bell 
Williams vetoed the federal Head Start money.” 

Again the major returned to the thing which con- 
cerns him the most-the effect of the white exodus from 
the school*. “It’s unfortunate that a bunch of big plant- 
ers has* been able to sway the people to do their way. 
One of them sa.d, when I told him that the white 
woikers would move out, “Hell, let them move.* Maybe 
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I’m wrong, maybe they can run both school systems. 
Hut how can you run a town where the wealthy people 
have their children in private school and the working 
people have to move? 4 ' 

Svamper County 

People often refer to it as "Bloody Kemper,” and 
warn, "Vou’d belter be careful up there.” Why? "Well, 
back in the old days if a stranger rode a horse into Kem 
per, he’d ride the train out, cause they'd take his horse 
and claim it belonged to a cousin on the otkr side of 
the county." "You're not going up there are you?. . . 
Well, you'd better be careful. There w f as almost a 
lynch party met a group from the Lawyers’ Constitu- 
tional Defense Committee when they went up th re to 
try rs ca<e.” A newspaper man said, "If Sen. Stennis 
would take more interest in his home county, it would 
be rm improvement.” 

■5en. John Cornelius Stennis, powerful chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee and author of the 
recent "Stennis Amendment" on school desegregation, is 
?. native of Kemper. He has numerous relatives in the 
county, including a niece who teaches at the recently or* 
ganired Kempe* County Academy. A drugstore on the 
courthouse square bears the Stennis name. Sen. and 
Mis. M'.’nnis wen: *1 home in Alarch to celebrate Easter 
with their family. On Saturday the Senator telephoned 
and asked Kemper County school superintendent E. G. 
Palmer to come over and fill him in on recent develop- 
ments in the school desegregation issue in the county. 

"Bloody Kemper” gets the name from Reconstruction 
days. Among other things it refers to the lynching of a 
white "scalawag 4 ' judge and his daughter. Three books 
written about the period-TAe Chisholm Massacre, The 
Iconoclast, and Kemper County Vindicated— ate out 
of print. Allhough they deal with events of nearly 100 
years ago, they are still controversial. The public li- 
brary would not keep copies if it could get them since at 
least one family still feels pretty strongly about the 
events described. One person had copies of two of the 
books, and both were stolen. 

DeKalb. the county seat, is a very small town The 
poptilation of 953 there in 1950 had decreased to 850 by 
I960. There are about three short blocks of stores in 
"downtown" DeKalb, tnostl) clustered around the 
square. Supt. Palmer, whose office is in one corner of 
the courthouse, works every' Saturday until noon, so he 
was in when Sen. Stennis called the day before Easier to 
see him about the school situation. Formerly an agri- 
culture ieache*\ Palmer was appointed to fill the unex- 
pired term o «ie previous superintendent in 1967, then 
elected that fall for a full four years. Kemper County 
was one of the 50 school districts directly affected by the 
Alexandct decision. Blacks made up 72 per ceir of the 
school enrollment last September. 

Like many districts, Kemper County has been in- 
volved in liligaiion with the courts. HEW, and the jus- 
tice department for years 



In their school case, the local board declined to sub- 
mit a pirn in competition with HEW, so the federal 
court ordered the implementation of che HEW recom- 
mendations. In what Sen. Stennis calls its "desegregate 
now, argue later” policy, the Supreme Court ordered the 
abolition of dual schools and faculties at once, and the 
U. S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals provided that after 
March 1, 1970, a district might come back into court 
with recommended changes in the ordered plan antici- 
pating a September, 1970, modification date. When 
school opened the week of Jan. 12, 57 of 795 whites and 
about 1,850 of 2,060 blacks, previously enrolled, showed 
up for school. 

According to the "Findings of Fact and Recommen- 
dations” of U. S. District Judge Dan M. Russell Jr., is- 
sued in Meridian on Feb. 24, "Palmer as a result of the 
court order reported 310 whites in private schools and 
433 whites and 210 negroes (sic) in no school. He further 
reported that II white teachers assigned to Whisenton 
have refused to go, that 18 classrooms in this school are 
closed; all athletic and other school activities in the en- 
tire school system have ceased; and that what has re- 
sulted is a critical loss of ADA [Average Daily Attend- 
ance] money on which the operation of the school is de- 
pendent, a crippled school system, and an accompanying 
deterioration in the quality of its education.” 

The "Findings” also recorded that Palmer reported 
only 57 whites in average daily attendance between Jan. 
15 and Jan. 22-all at Scooba Elementary School in the 
eastern part of the county. Palmer "attributed the fact 
of some attendance of both white and black students at 
Scooba as due to the relief allowed with respect to this 
school in the supplemental order of Jan. 2, 1970.” The 
"relief" granted on Jan. 2 by the Fifth Circuit provided 
for the assignment of 89 black students to formerly all- 
white Scooba rather than 154 as called for in the HEW 
plan. When about 35 blacks and 80 whites did not show 
up as assigned, this gave the school roughly a 50-50 
black-white percentage. 

While it is not clear why Judge Russell scheduled the 
hearing before the March 1 date set by the Fifth Circuit, 
this is a relatively small matter tompared to other events 
that took place on Feb. 24 and the following weeks. 
The Lynville Elementary School is an interesting case. 
Lynville, a formerly white school that turned majority- 
black after the Alexander decision, also attracted a num- 
ber of whites before the Feb. 24 hearing without the 
conditions of "special relief.” 

The court had required that the district administra- 
tion supply entollment by race tor each school during 
the period January 1522, and this was done. During 
those dates there were no whites at Lynville. While 
Palmer supplied the court with information on total 
enrollment at each school for Feb. 25, the day before the 
hearing, he did not tell the court that whites had re- 
turned to Lyrville, and he did not give the enrollment 
by race for the school, (There are indications that regis- 
tration for blacks was held prior to Jan. 16 and for 
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whites after Jan. 22 at Dekalb school; this may also have 
been the case at Lynville.) 

In the figures given the court, the ADA report for 
January 15*22 listed only 167 blacks. Supt. Palmer siid 
later in an interview that the Feb. 23 enrollment num- 
bered 240 at Lynville and that 30*40 whiles had re- 
turned. Other reports strongly suggest that the num- 
ber of whites was as high as 60 by late February. 

In accordance with the Fifth Circuit guidelines, the 
school board requested "relief," that "Lynville shall be 
so organized that negro (sic) students shall comlitute at 
least one-third of the student body." District JuJgc 
Ruisell recommended to the Circuit Court that this 
modification bo accepted. Ba^ed on the record from the 
Feb. 24 hearing and on the information provided for 
first semester enrollment of 103 white students at Lyn- 
ville as of Dec. I, 1969, the circuit court pointed out that 
one third of 103 would be a total of 34 black students if 
the board’s suggestions, recommended by Judge Russell, 
were allowed. The appellate court therefore rejected 
the suggestion, and ordered the board "to implement the 
[original] HEW plan as to the school or to discontinue 
the use of the school, all in the discretion of the school 
district." 

Had the court known that the Lynville school was 
the only integrated school and the only one actually in 
compliance with the concept of "racial balance," per- 
haps its order in the relief judgment would have been 
different. The school board received the order on Satur- 
day morning, March 21. On Monday, March 23, "in the 
discretion of the district" the board closed the Lynville 
school. Its students were transferred to Whisenton and 
to Dekalb Attendance Center. 

Whisenton, the largest school in the county, was 
built in 1956 for black students. The Dekalb Attend- 
ance Center, the oldest and third largest, was built for 
whites several years earlier. Both are located in Dekalb, 
about one mile apart, and arc former 12-grade schools. 
The HEW plan originally accepted by the court in NV 
vember called for the pairing of the two with grades 1*9 
at Whisenton, and 10*12 at Dekalb. (In a sense Dekalb 
was "paired" by HEW with all odier schools in that all 
secondary students above the ninth grade would be 
housed there.) 

fn its plea for relief, the school board again cited fig- 
ures for January 25^22 which showed no whiles and 318 
Negroes at Dekalb But the Feb. 23 enrollment, the day 
before the hearing in Judge Russell's court indicates 
391 students enrolled, and black students also confirm 
there were whites at Dekalb, and Palmer, on March 23, 
said that the students at Dekalb were "Negroes mainly." 

The board asked that Dekalb "be restored to grades 
M2," and 'The entire tenth grade, formerly at Whisen- 
ton, shall attend Dekalb Attendance Center." Finally, 
the board requested that "for the remainder of the se- 
mester there shall be no other transfers between Whisen- 
ton and Dekalb except that at every class period of the 
school day at least one class formerly taught at Whisen- 



ton shall, as a class, be ttught at Dekalb and one class 
formerly taught at Dekalb shall, as a class, be tai ghi at 
Whisenton.” Judge Russell included this suggestion in 
his recommendations to the Fifth Circuit Court. 

The appellate court adopted the district judge’s rec- 
ommendations for DeKalb-Whistenton with these condi- 
tions: "that (the Negro tenth grade students) will be 
combined on an integrated classroom basis with the 
white tenth grade students. . . Thi classes which are to 
be transported for instruction between Whisenton and 
Dekalb daily are to be integrated for classroom purposes 
during the teaching |>eriod$.” The court let stand its 
Nov. 7, 1969, order concerning faculty desegregation to 
the effect that the ratio of black to while teachers in 
**ach school would be substantially the same as the ratio 
in the entire system. It also ordered desegregation of 
the transportation services in this district where 95 per 
cent of the students are bused to school. 

About four weeks after the March 18 order of the ap- 
pellate court, Roger Mills, a law student presently work- 
ing for the National Office of the Indigent in Jackson, 
Mississippi, visited the kemper district. He reported 
the following: "I personally observed that die Negro 
10th grade students there (Dekalb) are currently placed 
in separate classrooms apart from the while 10th grade 
students ... the black students bussed (sic) to Dekalb 
with their black teachers (for one class period) and 
placed in a single separate room set aside for them. The 
classes at no time were integrated with white Dekalb 
students." With respect to faculty generally, Mills said, 
"At no time when I observed each of the four operating 
schools in the district did I see a white teacher teaching 
a Negro class or a Negro teacher teaching a white class." 

Tom Herman, a writer for the Wall Street Journal, 
reported on his visit to kemper County in an article 
printed on May 15. His findings wers substantially the 
same as those of Mills. Supt. Palmer, in a telephone in- 
terview*, said that "a lot of things were misleading and 
some things were untrue" in Herman’s article. Palmer 
added, "the facts ought to be straightened out. People 
are trying to make it appear that we are flaunting the 
court’s order.” Asked if the black 1 0th graders were in- 
tegrated in the classrooms at Dekalb as ordered by the 
court. Palmer replied, "I can’t say as to that. As far as 
the schedule will allow they are. This was ordered 
seven weeks before school was out. The students made 
out their schedules in January. To wreck our system at 
that time (in mid-March) would be disastrous. People 
choose what to take in school, they pick their teachers, 
and there won't be any pushing and forcing to put peo- 
ple in certain classes like we have been accused of by this 
Wall Street Journal article. But come next fall well 
have a uniform schedule." 

Asked if the plan submitted by the board calling for 
the transfer of students between WTiisenton and Dekalb 
each class period was working out. Palmer said, "We’re 
doing our best to comply. It’s a matter of interpretation 
of some people. In Spence and Scooba [two schools in 
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tlic eastern part of the county], they're all mixed to- 
gether in eighth-grade English and in sixth-grade math." 

According to Palmer, one of the untruths in Her- 
man's article was his report that "At DeKalb High, 
nearly all of the 108 blacks recently staged a mass walk- 
out . . . They complained they were 'second-class citi- 
zens* at DeKalb High and would rather be with their fel- 
low blacks [at Whisenton] on an equal footing.” 
Palmer says there were only about 15 in the walkout and 
"they came back right away.** 

Palmer says that "whiles won’t go to school with 
blacks because there's a difference in morality and social 
status. It s not so bad in high school, but in elementary 
school people claim there’ll be intermarriage when 
whites come up with them. Negroes want to improve 
themselves and they’re taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities foi improvement. Bur now there are health 
problems of nearly all kinds and communicable diseases 
run rampant. I wish people could understand that the 
Negro has a language of his own. Here we have some of 
the finest [blacks] in this country. The courts and the 
NAACP don't realize what we’ve done for Negro educa- 
tion in Kemper. 

"Twenry-two years ago there were 54 one-room Negro 
schools, In 1952 we did away with these and built 
four school buildings in different areas in the county. 
These didn’t have any toilets and we built Whisenton in 
1956 and eventually, about 1967, we closed the four and 
added classrooms to Whisenton. In *61 or '62 we built 
Spencer [the other black school] as an elementary 1 and 
then added to it in 1967 to make it a high school. Our 
teachers arc all paid on the same basis. Administra- 
tively, we have a unitaty school system." 

Palmer added that when the order came through on 
March 21 "to go back, the Negroes at DeKalb were the 
happiest people you ever saw." The Negroes were will- 
ing and ready to go along with the change "to help get 
the whites back." The plaintiff in the desegregation 
suit was the lb S. Department of Justice. Palmer said 
there "never was a local plaintiff/’ Under freedom of 
choice, "wc had 21 or 22 choose to go to the white 
schools, but when school time came we only got three. 
The other 18 wanted the school board to let them go 
back to the black school, and I wanted to let them. But 
our attorney advised that we might be held in contempt 
if we did, so they never went to school at all that year," 
(According to a civil rights lawyer, the attorney was cor- 
rect in his advice.) 

Only three blacks ever attended previously all white 
schools in the county and all three are from the same 
family. Mrs. Thelnia Johnson, their mother, filed a com- 
plaint with the justice department in March, 1969. Her 
olden daughter was the only black student at DeKalb. 
In her complaint, Mrs. Johnson said that her daughter 
was always having to fight with boys as well as girls at 
the school. According to Mrs. Johnson, Principal L. R. 
Mitchell said, "You're going around hitting on people; 
if you do it more you'll be dismissed.’ After that 



the students threw orange peels and gravel at her, and 
she couldn't do anything about it or fight back. I com- 
plained about the treatment to the principal who said, 
'If they don’t want to go to school here they can turn in 
their books today,* and no action was ever taken to stop 
the harassment. Sometimes my children would be 
forced to stay at home because the school bus didn't pick 
them up. When I protested this the principal said, "I 
don’t know about it, if I wanted them to go I would 
bring them myself, if I were you.' " 

The black students who attended DeKalb from mid- 
January to mid-March also registered a protest with the 
justice department. Among their 14 complaints were 
the following: Whites and blacks were not integrated in 
the classrooms or at lunch time; Whites and blacks were 
in separate buildings; the school day ended at different 
limes; The deadline for enrollment was Jan. 15, but 
whites were allowed to register until Jan. 28; The prin- 
cipal entered the girls rest room unannounced; There 
svas no faculty integration; Blacks and whites came and 
went on separate buses; Blacks were not allowed to "tres- 
pass" on the white section of the school grounds. The 
rej>ort was dated Feb. 2, 1970. 

Whiles say that blacks did not like the merger any 
better than did whites. Blacks say they did not mind it 
at all, but that they were disturbed by the way merger 
was carried out. One black senior girl, who started at 
Whisenton, was out of school for two weeks between se- 
mesters, then at DeKalb for a few hours and back out 
again for two days, and then two months later trans- 
ferred back to Whisenton, was disturbed about her 
grades and the problems she might have gelling into 
college. Her parents say that 95 per cent of the blacks 
favor school desegregation. Others confirm this estima- 
tion of support. The complaint of the black community 
has to do with two things primarily: (1) The closing of 
Lynvillc, "the only one that showed any true sign of 
integration; it was working on a normal basis;" and (2) 
the limited lOlh-grade integration of DeKalb High 
School. 

The Rev. H. C. Rush, a black minister, said he had 
"asked people to accept partial integration this term if it 
would belter prepare the community for full integration 
for 70-7 1 . They (whites) feel their people will better 
accept it once it has worked partially. I don't feel that 
my j^eople are ready to wait another 10-15 years to get 
things done, but they are willing to wait a few months 
or a year to avoid violence. Beyond that I would make 
no predictions. " 

Kemper County is directly north of Meridian in Lau- 
derdale County and due east of Neshoba County, and 
many people in Kemper work in these two areas. While 
both have seen considerable civil rights activity over the 
years, there has never been a civil rights demonstration 
in Kemper. Though there are reportedly a few* NAACP 
members, there is no organized chapter of it or any other 
organi/aiion. One man said, "We don’t ha\e any leader- 
ship to go into demonstrations or civil rights things. 
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Over in Jackson and Canton they have a more educated 
leadership. Charles Evans [Evers] works over around 
Jackson and that area. We don't have an organization 
here. If you don’t have plans you get in more trouble 
than you will being successful/’ 

A long time black resident said, "We have no trouble 
registering any more/' Another man, asked about voter 
registration among blacks, said, 'Tin sorry to say we've 
not taken advantage of the oppor (unity we have. There's 
not more than a third registered/' According to the 
Voter Education Project of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, approximately 29 per cent of eligible blacks ate 
registered while tOO per cent phts of the whites arc on 
the rolls. 

The Rev. Mr. Rush said that one bright spot in the 
black community recently was that "it was brought out 
in Fcbruaiy during the changeover that a majority of 
our black teachers were better qualified than we realized, 
though wc aren't ready to relax as lar as education is 
concerned. Ilut there were some, black and while, with 
"C" certificates who arc not state-certified. They're wor- 
ried about being rchirctl, and I think they should be." 

One black educator is reportedly worried about an- 
other as|Kd related to school desegregation. A few 
months ago he is rC|K>ilcd to have said, "I hope they 
don't integrate. You've got to maintain discipline; the 
first time I lay a hand on a white boy, somebody is 
going to come after me." 

While many whites in the state look for a return to 
freedom of choice as the only solution to the "chaos" of 
the schools, C. It. "Chuck" Sorrels expects "no return to 
freedom of choice in Kemper. No white is going to go 
to a Negro school and Negroes won't go over to the 
whites’ school 1>ecausc they're mistreated, so you'll al- 
ways have a dual system heie under freedom of choice.' 1 
Sorrels is on the board of the newly formal Keni|>er 
County Academy, which is presently an eight-grade 
school at two community centci*. At Porterville there 
are about 75 students and at Cleveland, another small 
community, there aic 325. Sorrels says they got "all but 
one of the DcKalb elementary teachers" for their 
schools. 

The Sonels family is from West Point, Miss., origi- 



nally. Sorrels lias two brothers, one in Memphis and 
one in Jackson. He said that the brother in Memphis 
has sent his child back to live with his grandmother in 
West Point because of the school situation in their 
Memphis neighborhood, and his brother in Jackson is 
transferring to Memphis because of the school situation 
in his neighborhood in Jackson. Sorrels, meanwhile, is 
helping to raise money for the private school for his and 
other DcKalb white youngsters. 

Lamar Sledge is the editor of the Kemper County 
Messenger^ a weekly printed in DcKalb. Since printing 
the court order and a statement by the school board in 
November, lie says he has not carried any news of the 
"messed up" public school, "just things on the private 
school." On Nov. 20, in an article entitled "Kemper 
Searching for Private School System," Sledge wrote: 

1 he major poiiion of the adult population of Kcmpci 
Count) met Tuesday idght in the courthouse to discim and 
explore the avenues of establishing pmatr shoots in the 
count). \ more firmly determined, amt grimly determined 
gToup of people has nner been seen tn this county. The 
courtroom v\as filled hiih sealing capacity ovctflulng to the 
nindem* and not even standing room. The balcony was 
filled, and this writer sal on the floor of rhe balcony peering 
over the railing. The downstair* lobby was filled. .*11 this 
despite driving rain. 

The determined mood ot the gathering v is that wc will 
not submit: this will not: wc will not let this happen to us. 

Mcl Lcvenihal, a Jackson lawyer with the NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund, feels that he has substantial evi- 
dence for a contempt citation against the district official* 
from the federal court and will file an appropriate mo- 
tion this summer. As for the fall, he plans to ask the 
court to order the implementation of the original HEW 
iccommendations. 

In late May, after school was out, E. G. Palmer was 
asked how things went generally this term and how he 
was feeling personally. He replied, "We made it through 
without any disturbance. Things went mighty well now 
that wc have something we can list with. 

"As long as I do what 1 think is right, I'll feel O K." 
He added, "We're not definite about the fall. We hope 
we won’t have to go into court, but we don't know/' 
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South Carolina: Three Majority-Black Districts 

by Ed Hamlett 
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SOU TH CAROLINA— The dark areas represent the South Carolina counties having .,t least one school district 
with a total nrolhnent over 50 per cent black. The three shaded counties-Allendale, Fairfield and Williams- 
burg-are the location of the majority-black districts reported in detail by Ed Hanrlett. 
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A Call for Compliance* 

Earlier this year, the nation heard Gov. Robert E. 
McNair of South Carolina call for compliance with the 
law and appeal for order as the U. S, Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals ordered two school districts-Green- 
ville and Darlington— to eliminate completely their dual 
school systems. A Greenville native wrote the court 
order. The man, Judge Clement Haynsworth, coinci- 
dentally, on the day of the order, was named South Caro- 
lina “Man of the Year." 

South Carolinians had been relieved that Judge 
Haynsworth had chosen to keep his seat on the Fourth 
Circuit after having been rejected by the Senate as Presi- 
dent Nixon’s nominee for the seat vacated by Justice 
Abe Fortas. Within three weeks of his decision in the 
school cases, a leading daily in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, The State, implied that the course of honor, as it 
had been with a federal judge from South Carolina at 
the time of the Civil War, might suggest resignation 
from the bench. But backing up a bit, the editorial 
said, “it may be best that our [South Carolina] judges 
stay where they are, tempering the force of higher courts 
as best they can against the day when reason may be re- 
stored to the Supreme Court.*' 

But white residents of the two counties may have 
asked just how r much Judge Haynsworth had tempered 
the “force of the higher courts ’ as parents marched to 
protest the order in their towns and at the State House 
in Columbia. They protested “not integration” but the 
“illegal busing" of their children to achieve racial bal- 
ance and the mid year timing of the order. 

Although the demonstrations were orderly and free 
of violence or intimidation and while the situation 
could not by any stretch of the imagination be termed 
explosive, South Carolina was tense. Many whites had 
hoped for relief from the new president's “Southern 
strategy” as proclaimed by S. C. Republicans. 

Gov. McNair's statements are credited with having a 
moderating influence on the state, during those tense 
days. The governor, however, took pains to explain that 
he did not agree with the mid-term “mix* 1 order and 
that he favored “freedom of choice." He also stated that 
lie believed in law and order and that the only recourse 
was in Congress. McNair went on to exhort Rep. Albert 
Watson, who is expected to be the Republican candidate 
for governor in the fall election, and Republican Sen. 
Strom Thurmond to stop talking and to do something in 
Congress. He pointed out that Gov. Claude Kirk of 
Florida had already appealed to the Supreme Court for 
relief and been denied a hearing on a similar case. 

But Congressman Watson didn’t heed the governor's 
advice to stop talking. On Sunday, Feb. 22, he spoke to 
about 2,500 whites at a freedom-of-choice rally in Lamar, 
Darlington County. Watson told the crowd that “be- 
cause of your interest, because of your determination, 

•Mr. Hamleit visited the slate in ihe spring, 1970. 



and because of the fact that you have approached this in 
a peaceful, nonviolent but yet a determined fashion. . . 
America is now hearing about ... the problems that we 
have in the Southland. . Pointing out that the 
House of Representatives had just passed an amendment 
to the "Health, Education and Welfare Act” to prohibit 
busing to achieve racial balance and allow freedom of 
choice in desegregation matters, he said: 

Do you think for a minute that we haven't been discrimi- 
nated aginst down here? Oh. I know tfi^rc are those fn 
public office who will say “Oon't make waves, Don’t rock the 
boat. Be quiet about this ;hing. M In fact some would say 
maybe let's sacrifice Darlington County, sacrifice Greenville 
County and maybe it won’t happen to the rest of the state. 
You're deluding yourself. Every section of this state is in for 
it unless you stand up and use every means at your disposal 
to defend what I consider an illegal order of the Circuit 
Court of the United States. , . 

Apparently some people in Lamar did not remember 
or simply did not choose to regard Watson's words about 
a “peaceful, nonviolent" approach. On March 3, a 
group of over 200 whites attacked school buses carrying 
black students to the previously all-white Lamar High 
School. The students managed to get off the buses be- 
fore two were turned over by the angry crowed. Gov. 
McNair told a small group in his office the next day: 
“These white people are just like the black power people 
because both groups know they are losing." 

Most whites chose to express their discontent in less 
dramatic ways. As they began to realize that relief 
could not be expected from the state or federal levels, 
they began looking for solutions at home. The most 
common response from those determined not to send 
their children to integrated schools was to join the bur- 
geoning private academy movement. From their begin- 
nings in the fifties to the mid-sixties' spurt prompted by 
the adoption of freedom-of-choice plans in many dis- 
tricts, the “segregation academies" have grown in num- 
ber to the point where 31 out of the 46 counties in the 
state have at least one. 

By the fall of 1969 there were 32 across the state that 
had joined the South Carolina Independent School Asso- 
ciation, founded in 1964 by Dr. Elliott Wannamaker of 
Orangeburg. Dr. Wannamaker, whom South Today de- 
scribes as “a contributor to Citizens’ Councils publica- 
tions and a spokesman for white supremacy,*' has been 
advising in many communities in South Carolina and in 
neighboring states how to start a private academy. 
Having encountered difficulty with the board of his first 
academy, Wade Hampton in Orangeburg, Dr. Wanna- 
maker is now organizing another more expensive and 
more exclusive school nearby. Nevertheless, he still finds 
time to speak to local groups interested in private edu- 
cation. 

One observer estimates that twice as many academies 
organized for the purpose of segregation will be in oper- 
ation next fall. Schools in churches, pre fab buildings, 
converted Victorian houses, new brick and concrete 
structures erected by skilled-tradesmen fathers and mort- 
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gaged for 20*40 years, bear witness to the feelings of 
thousands of parents. 

A Southerner originally from another state, whose 
job in education gets him around South Carolina, as- 
sessed the impact of private schools on public education: 
“The academies won't make it. They're ‘mad schools.' 
When the parents cool off most of the children will drift 
back to the public schools. Most of them can't afford 
the $300-5500 tuition, especially if they have two or 
three kids/' He observed a difference in South Carolin- 
ians and people from other Deep South states: “South 
Carolinians are more polite than people from Alabama 
or Mississippi but essentially they think alike [on the 
question of segregation]," 

Questioned about provisions for eliminating of the 
dual system and long-term education plans in the 
majority-black counties, he said, “Those guys [superin- 
tendents] desperately want a court order, especially if 
they're elected. And as far as long-range plans go, they 
don't have any. They're just trying to get through to 
next September." He continued, “You know, I'm not 
sure the blacks are gonna go along with it [school de- 
segregation] now. They might have a few years ago. 
Deep down, white people hate black people/' 

Many of this man's observations were confirmed by 
others, except for his last statement. Virtually without 
exception, whites felt that the South leads the nation in 
race harmony and that South Carolina in particular is 
exemplary in the field of race relations. Few local Ne- 
groes, if they do so at all, express public disagreement. 

The State Government 

The state government influences education through 
the State Department of Education. The position of 
State Superintendent of Education is a constitutional 
oflice; the superintendent is elected by the people every 
four years at the same time as the governor. Cyril Bus- 
bee, the current office-holder, was chosen as the Demo- 
cratic nominee in the 1966 primary, thus assuring his 
election in November. 

South Carolina is regarded by political scientists as a 
“weak executive" state. This is said to extend to the 
heads of the various state departments. Power for most 
important decisions rests at the local level or with the 
state legislature. One important exception is the admin- 
istering in the State Department of Education of federal 
funds for a number of programs, including those under 
Titles 111, V, and VI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) and Title III of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Nonetheless, most battles are carried out at the local 
level without significant interference from Columbia. A 
former school board chairman from a Black Belt county 
said his district had been in turmoil for 40 years over 
the issue of school consolidation, and he implied that 
the question of school desegregation, at least to this 
point in history, paled beside it. A state senator was de- 



feated for re-election because he was on the unpopular 
side of the issue of consolidation, Neighborhood 
schools are of great concern to people across the state, 
whether they're in Greenville, the state’s largest system, 
or in Allendale, which is among the smallest. 

Still, progress is being made in reducing the number 
of administrative units and the actual number of 
schools. There are now 92 districts in 46 counties. In 
1950 there were over 1,500 separate districts. During 
the administration of Gov. James F. Byrnes, who had 
been President Truman’s Secretary of State, state power 
was the strongest. In 1950 the state legislature passed 
the state's first sales tax, which was for the sole purpose 
of state aid to education. At that time standards were 
set by the state for local districts if they were to receive 
state aid. One of the requirements was school consolida- 
tion, and state's control of these financial resources led 
to a significant reduction in the number of districts and 
schools. 

Running side-by-side with this concern for improve- 
ment in the quality of education that could be provided, 
presumably, in larger consolidated schools was the hope 
that the Supreme Court might uphold “separate but 
equal education" if Negro schools could be improved 
substantially. The program to equalize facilities and 
pupil-teacher ratios in Negro schools in the state went 
into high gear about 1952, but, as one legislator said, 
“The goal was never reached, much less in time to influ- 
ence the Supreme Court in 1954/’ 

While more than half (24) of the state's 46 counties 
now have a county unit form of school administration, 
many educators feel too many schools still serve too few 
children. The state, however, does not impose sanctions 
on counties or districts that refuse to consolidate admin- 
istrative units or schools. Rather, the State Department 
of Education will conduct a study of the system, which, 
in most cases, points out savings and benefits that accom- 
pany consolidation. While not directly related to de- 
segregation per se, the same staff and expertise, critics 
fear, could be used to plan for eliminating the dual 
system. 

One unit of the state department, which is directly 
concerned with school segregation -desegregation, is the 
Technical Assistance Office of the Division of Adminis- 
tration and Planning. The twe-member staff consists of 
a white coordinator and a black assistant coordinato; . 
According to the Annual Report (1967-68) of the state 
superintendent, “This office was established to assist 
school district administrators and board members with 
their commitment to the Civil Rights Act (1964) ." 

During 1968-69, the staff held “more than 215 consul- 
tations with boards, administrators and staffs in 64 dis- 
tricts in formulating, planning amendments, and nego- 
tiating desegregation plans. They have also advised on 
problems resulting from implementing plans." The 
1967-68 report said, “assistance has been rendered by at- 
titude and opinion surveys; suggesting evaluation and 
criticism of desegregation plans; accompanying school 
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authorities to negotiate desegregation plans with the 
Civil Rights Office [of HEW]; ?nd training teachers as- 
signed to teach across racial lines in nine districts." 

The report said that “as of July 1 [1968], 25 school 
district plans to eliminate the dual school system by 
1969-70 huve been approved by the Civil Rights Office," 
However, as of February, 1970, only 12 districts have 
been recognized by HEW as unitary and one of these, 
Calhoun County District No. 2 is all black, the whites 
having transferred to Calhoun No. 1 or to private 
schools. The technical assistance staff gives aid only on 
request, and it makes no grants from its $70,000-a-year 
budget directly to the districts. However, it provides as- 
sistance to the districts in applying for aid which di- 
rectly and indirectly eases the tnnsition to a unitary 
system. 

One of the agencies that does make grants to school 
districts and which sets up and helps to carry out pro- 
grams, on request, for desegregating systems is the South 
Carolina School Desegregation Consultant Center at the 
University of South Carolina (SCSDCC) . A former 
school administrator who no longer lives in South Caro- 
lina says that the SCSDCC is effective, at least in part, 
because of the influence of the State Department of Edu- 
cation with local school administrators. Commonly re- 
ferred to as “Title IV Centers" because they are set up 
under legislation incorporated in Title IV of the 1961 
Civil Rights Act, the primary purpose of the SCSDCC 
and the 14 other Title IV centers across the South is “to 
render technical assistance . . , in the preparation, adop- 
tion, and implementation of plans for the desegregation 
of public schools/’ (Title IV, Sec. 403.) The other 
functions of the Title IV Centers is the “operation of 
short-term or regular session institutes for special train- 
ing designed to improve the ah ; ‘ity of teachers, supervi- 
sors, counselors, and other elementary or secondary 
school personnel to deal effectively with special educa- 
tional problems occasioned by desegregation.” (Title 
IV, Sec. 404) 

In September, 1970, 28 districts are set for the estab- 
lishment of a unitary system. With the 12 districts al- 
ready in compliance, this leaves 53 open to some type of 
action by the federal government. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has looked carefully at the Georgia 
case, which required the state to withhold funds from 
districts unwilling to comply with the court decisions. 
This concern with the Georgia case results from antici- 
pation that a similar suit will be filed in South Carolina 
by the U. S. Department of Justice. 

The decision by the justice department on what to 
do in South Carolina has not been announced, if in fact 
it has even been made. Apparently, the determining fac- 
tor is the response from “hold out" districts. In a recent 
meeting with district school personnel from across the 
state, Jcrris Leonard, assistant attorney general for civil 
rights, urged those districts to submit a plan voluntarily. 
If a sufficient number respond, the state will presumably 
not be made a party to a suit. However, if a significant 



number still refuse, then the federal court may be asked 
to require the state to withhold funds from recalcitrant 
districts. 

Leonard reportedly told the group "all schools will 
open with a unitary system next fall," One estimate is 
that 8-10 districts will refuse to submit a voluntary plan, 
forcing Justic : to move against the state or take each dis- 
trict to court individually. One administrator from a 
majority-black district said, “We will stick with our past 
policy of letting the courts do it. We feel this will as- 
sure more peace and tranquility in our district. Cut 
whatever they do, we hope they will go ahead and do it 
and not wait and come up in August and tell us we must 
get it done in September/’ 

The district's administrators, who always have in- 
sisted that Justice, HEW and the federal courts take the 
initiative in desegregation matters, had not heard any- 
thing for months from the federal government until they 
were asked to attend the recent meeting with Leonard in 
Columbia. In addition to the districts that will refuse 
to submit a plan, it is expected that others will submit a 
plan they know will be rejected. Given this situation, a 
suit aimed at the state svould appear likely. 

The State Department of Education (SDE) is mov- 
ing cautiously toward desegregation during this year 
when Cyril Busbee will be standing for re-election as 
State Superintendent. In June, 1968, Busbee told school 
administrators that the question was no longer 
"whether" to desegregate, but “how.” Jn February, the 
State Board of Education (SBE) set an example for local 
boards by securing the appointment of its first black 
member— James A. Blake, a teacher from Marion, 

Although the state aids local districts with in-service 
training for teachers, no provision is made by the state 
for preparing teachers to adjust to faculty and student 
desegregation. Nor is this planned for the future, ac- 
cording to a high state education official. The depart- 
ment views its role as that of advocate for measures 
which improve education generally, and many of the as- 
pects of its program will be of primary benefit to blacks. 

The Snte Board recently adopted an 11-point, five- 
year plan for education. Among its provisions are re- 
ducing drop-outs, reducing the number of first-grade re- 
peaters, and expansion of the 67 units of state-supported 
kindergarten to a statewide program that will reach at 
least 75 per cent of five-year-olds. 

Another goal is increasing the percentage of high 
school graduates entering college or other advanced 
training. The SDE reports that 33 per cent of the high 
school graduates entered college in 1969. But the pro- 
portion of black graduates who go on is as low as 15 per 
cent in some areas. 

James M. Connor, SBE member and a member of the 
board of directors of the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the state board. In this latter capacity, he has 
special responsibility for representing the views of the 
state board to the legislature. Some supporters of public 
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education were worried about the possibility that the 
legislature might cut funds for the schools after the 
Fourth Circuit Court’s desegregation order required 
Greenville and Darlington to act at mid-year, while the 
legislature was in session. 

However, Connor did not share this fear. With re- 
gard to private schools, Connor says the state board is 
studying its authority to regulate the academies: "Our 
sole problem is to insure that those students who do go 
to private school get a quality education. The private 
academy movement does not represent a financial threat 
and will not lead to a deprivation of funds for public ed- 
ucation," Connor said. 

Connor was proven correct as the legislature took no 
substantive punitive action. Bills were introduced in 
the 1970 session to repeal the state’s compulsory attend- 
ance law and to prohibit busing to achieve racial bal- 
ance, but both were killed in the House Education Com- 
mittee, which is headed by a legislator from Greenville. 
Although a bill patterned after the much-heralded New 
York state law requiring freedom of choice was passed 
overwhelmingly, liberals and conservatives alike realize 
that it would have no force in the face of federal court 
orders to the contrary. 

One measure that concerned public education sup- 
porters as a possible omen was the local bill that allowed 
the Calhoun District No. 2 to reduce its local school 
taxes by 10 mills (from 35 to 25) and to refund this 
money to the taxpayers. Arguing that the exodus of all 
white students reduced the amount of money needed to 
finance the district's schools, the local legislators won 
easy passage of the bill. 

Busbee hopes the legislature and others "will work to 
avoid the Calhoun situation," which he feels is a danger- 
ous precedent. Critics contend that the problems of 
South Carolina schools make it necessary to increase 
funds regardless of white withdrawals and that the Cal- 
houn case is but another example of the education dol- 
lar following the white children-this time back into the 
pockets of parents who will then use it to avoid comply- 
ing with the law in their districts by sending their chil- 
dren to a “whiter" system or to private schools. 

For over a decade South Carolina did not have a 
compulsory school attendance law, having repealed it 
shortly after the 1954 Supreme Court school decision. 
In 1967, the legislature passed a bill requiring “regular" 
attendance at a public or private school “approved by 
the state board of education or a member school of the 
South Carolina Independent Schools' Association or 
some similar organization, or a parochial or denomina- 
tional school." (The Independent Association was 
formed at the instigation of Dr. Wanna maker.) Local 
districts have until July 1, 1974, to implement the act, at 
which time it goes into effect regardless of the lack of 
local action. 

Detractors point out that the act gives wide discre- 
tion to local boards and courts, and say it is unenforce- 
able as written if local officials choose to disregard it. 



James Brandt, representative from Allendale Count 
feels that the act is inadequate and that the lack of a 
effective compulsory attendance law is the major edua 
tional problem in his district. 

A statewide law with clout might have an impact o 
the diopout problem in the Palmetto state. In 1968-6! 
for the first time in the 100-year history of South Can 
lina education, more than 50 per cent of the children i 
the first grade 12 years earlier graduated from hig 
school. But an effective attendance law would also Si 
crease the amount of money needed for public J^hools t< 
maintain pupil-teachcr ratios and avoid severe ovei 
crowding. 

Dr. Jesse Coles, deputy state superintendent, says tha 
it will require $3 million in five years from the state t< 
do what $2 million pays for at the present time, Th 
state now provides over 50 per cent of the cost of publi 
education while local governments supply about 30 pe 
cent and the federal government about 15 per cent 
South Carolina ranks in the top 10 states in the natioi 
in percentage of per capita income going to schools 
Supporters of the public schools fear that little mor< 
money can be ra ; sed from South Carolinians. Seeing 
lack of money as the major barrier to improved quality 
they urged more federal aid. Some are now wondering 
how r they can get a portion of the $1.5 billion which 
President Nixon has promised over the next two years to 
ease the problems of school desegregation. 

Many of those who have accepted, however reluc- 
tantly, the inevitability of integration argue that only 
substantially improved educational quality can keep 
w’hites in the public schools and provide programs that 
will close the gap between the achievement levels ol 
black and white students. At the same time, private 
school advocates predict that local and state officials will 
yield to their pressure to maintain expenditures at cur- 
rent levels and perhaps to reduce them. Some officials 
agree with this assessment of political "reality." 

Fairfield County 

At Winnsboro, the Fairfield County Courthouse is a 
handsome and impressive, white stucco structure. 
Designed by Roberts Mills, the architect for the Wash- 
ington Monument, its beauty is enhanced by large 
Roman columns and semi-circular iron staircases leading 
to the porch outside the courtroom on the second floor. 

Circuit Court was in session. Outside, several Ne- 
groes leaned against tin: banisters and others talked 
quietly on the porch. Inside, to the left, there were only 
blacks, who nearly filled the section. A few' blacks sat on 
the righthand side with a sprinkling of whites. It ap- 
peared that blacks had not traditionally sat in the right- 
hand section. The courtroom is attractively plain with 
dark w'ood and very tall windows. The spectator 
benches, or pews, are tiered for the convenient viewing 
of the proceedings. 

State Sen. John Martin sat inside the bar at a table 
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with several other lawyers. The c?zc of j. H. Hampton 
(not his real name) was called. Martin approached the 
bench, then turned and called, "J. H., you and your wife 
come on up.’ 1 Martin had been appointed by the court 
to defend Hampton in a non-support case brought by the 
Welfare Department and the county attorney. A white 
woman, who represents the Woman’s Council on Health 
and Welfare, is the prosecutors witness. She reads to 
the court a note which she received from Mrs. Hampton: 
"Please help me we arc starving. I’m in bed and too 
weak to get up. Send something you had for dinner yes- 
terday." 

J. H. Hampton is black, a pulpwoocl worker and on 
probation for manslaughter. John Martin also de- 
fended him on the previous charge. The Hamptons 
have six children. When he is able to get work he 
makes $30-540 per week, "and sometimes $68." He says 
he gives his wife $20*$25 per week when lie has it. A wel- 
fare caseworker says they have had complaints from Mis. 
Hampton for years about lack of support. However, it 
appears that Mrs. Hampton is not pleased that the case 
has been brought to court as she stands beside her hus- 
band with the defense lawyer. 

After several minutes of discussion and slightly 
heated argument, the prosecutor says, "Your honor, I’m 
going to propose something that I have never proposed 
before. That is that you revoke this man's probation, 
put him on the chain gang, and then let the Welfare De- 
partment supervise the exjrenditures for the benefit of 
these children." 

Judge: "I had a man in Bamberg in court who was 
also a logger. Loggers don’t make money every week. 
Like this man [Hampton], he was away from home a 
lot. He had 14 children and didn’t make enough money 
to support them. He voluntarily spent a year on the 
chain gang so his family could get welfare. Now this is 
a form of peonage. What can the Welfare Department 
do short of putting this man in prison?*’ 

After more discussion of the case, the judge finally 
proposes that Hampton be ordered to deposit 60 per cent 
of each paycheck with the court clerk to be turned over 
to the women’s welfare group to be used to support the 
children. The judge turns to John Martin, "Do you 
think you can get it across to him where he’s supposed to 
bring this money?" Martin: "I think so, your honor.” 

Men like J. H. Hampton help Fairfield County main- 
tain its lead as the number one pulpwood producer in 
South Carolina— 154,337 cords last year. There are 
fewer jobs in pulpwood than there were in cotton which 
used to be the main crop. Women and young children 
could hoe and pick cotton; they can’t get logging jobs. 
But some of the older boys are able to find occasional 
work in the pine forest so they lay out of school lo earn 
a few dollars. Men like Hampton are also instrumental 
in the county's median educational level for adults— 5.8 
years— and in the average annual family income of 
blacks— $1,642. 

In 1960 there were 20,713 people in Fairfield County, 



60 |>er cent of them black. Following the pattern of 
Black Belt school districts, in the 1969*70 school year 
black children made up a larger percentage (71.6) of the 
students than black people represented in the total popu- 
lation. Of the 46 counties in the state, Fairfield ranked 
39 in per capita income in 1960. Forty-seven per cent of 
the students conic from families whose income is below 
$3,000. 

The economic problems of the district are inter- 
woven with and compounded b) those of education. 
Since Fairfield is surrounded by wealthier counties, it 
has difficulty in attracting the more highly qualified 
teachers. Of 200 children in the eighth grade, only 100 
can be expected to graduate from high school. One 
principal said, “Wc have many 'dropouts’ who haven’t 
left school yet." Social promotion is widely practiced. 

According to a former school board chairman, the 
district "has been in turmoil for 40 years," mainly over 
the question of school consolidation. There are still 12 
schools, nine of them primary, in the system for slightly 
more than 5,600 students. The primary schools’ average 
enrollment is 400 pupils, but three of them have under 
150 students in seven grades. This, however, is consid- 
ered to be an improvement over the situation in the 
early 1950's when, one administrator said, "There were 
so many schools, 1 couldn’t even find some of them." In 
1955 there were five white high schools. 

Thus far, school desegregation as a controversial 
issue pales beside lira t of school consolidation a few 
years ago. Sen. John Marlin was defeated in his bid for 
a third, four-year term in the state Senate because of his 
stand in 1960 in support of school consolidation. When 
the state was reapportioned and Fairfield was joined 
with Chester County in a senatorial district, Martin ran 
again in 1964 and was re-elected after a contested re- 
count that went all the way to the State Democratic 
committee. 

Having been a member of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives when the (Gov. James) "Byrnes Tax" was 
passed for the support of the public schools," and having 
been a senator when compulsory school attendance was 
abolished, Sen. Martin can view the school desegregation 
crisis from a perspective shared by few Black-Belt citi- 
zens. 

He was asked if whites will support public schools fi- 
nancially if the dual system is eliminated totally. "They 
don’t have much choice with the financial assistance 
coming from the state and federal governments. They 
couldn’t afford to refuse to pay their county ad valorem 
taxes because they’d lose their property. But, some 
wouldn’t want to support the public schools." Could 
the local contribution to public education be eliminated 
or decreased? "Technically yes, but that would mean 
the destruction of the public system because it couldn’t 
operate without it, and if so, not on an accredited basis." 

Will whites support the public schools with their 
children? "I honestly don’t know. Thus far we have 
been clanqxid down on. Public opinion has begun to 
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boil. People have lived on the futile hope that freedom 
of choice would be allowed. If total integration is 
forced, there will be a lot of opposition vocally. Many 
will send their children to private schools throwing the 
ratio out of balance and making it harder on those 
whites who remain in public schools.” 

What about the state's role in the controversy ?” 
“Well, the go Tinov’s position has been to obey the law 
and do the best you can. So long as he's governor, that’s 
what will happen. I don't know of anything the legisla- 
ture can do to change things. I’ve seen where bills have 
been introduced in the House to eliminate the compul- 
sory attendance law and to cut off lunds for transporta- 
tion if buses are used to obtain racial balance rather 
than for educational purposes. We eliminated compul- 
sory school attendance in 1952 and it was a premature 
step. In the interim a lot of people didn't go to school. 

“This county is majority Negro. There may be quite 
a fe\v counties which are, but our legislative number is 
limited. We're small counties and we would not be suc- 
cessful on the state level to wreck the school system. So, 
I don't foresee [the] closing [of public schools] as con- 
ceivable. Some will drop out, but not a substantial 
number. Most poor [children] are poor because their 
parents aren't educated. Most will send their children 
to public schools even if they don't like it.” 

Will you send your children to public school? “My 
last child is in his second year at Winnsboro High. 1 
don't know how bad the situation will be with complete 
elimination [of the dual system]. It will be dependent 
on the local supervisory personnel." After a pause, he 
said, “I don't look for my son to go to private school." 

Do whites feel any sense of responsibility for the situ- 
ation they now find themselves in? “I haven't seen any 
evidence of it. I always felt that separate but equal was 
best, but there's no question about it, the facilities were 
not equal. People should feel a sense of responsibility. 
But our generation, with the threat of integration, 
might have felt that we should do something for them 
and we began to with the 1951 sales tax. We began to 
build schools and to pay teachers salaries. By 1954 wc 
had begun to make real strides in giving better school fa- 
cilities, Part of the reason was that we felt the need to 
equalize facilities, and partly we hoped the Supreme 
Court would reaffirm separate but equal. But no leaders 
ever expressed a feeling of guilt about lack of opportuni- 
ties. 

“1 personally feel that Negroes have not had equal 
opportunities. Now whites are going to be hurt because 
the pendulum is swinging too far the other way. 1 per- 
sonally can see nothing more democratic than a true 
freedom of choice, which is what we've had here in Fair- 
field County. But now’ the North says 'wc made them 
do it; we put it down their throat.’ I think the HEW 
motivation is social integration rather than quality edu- 
cation. Not a one of them has mentioned how it [the 
elimination of the dual system] will affect education.” 

The first desegregation, under a frcedom-of-choice 



plan, occurred in 1965 when 158 blacks chose to attend 
school with whites. This ranked the Fairfield district 
fourth in the state numerically behind districts in Rich* 
land (Columbia), Charleston, and Beaufort counties, all 
of which are larger counties than Fairfield. However, 
the next year there were only 99 blacks in previously all- 
white schools. This year there are 222. Most adminis- 
trators speak with pride of the progress that the county 
has made under freedom of choice. 

Race relations, by and large, have remained calm 
throughout this period, as, one gathers, they have always 
been. But most elected officials are mindful of the black 
vote potential. While the number of registered voters 
favors the white community 3,974 to 3,300 blacks, there 
are 2,500 unregistered blacks of voting age and only 
1,000 whites. The NAACP and the Progressive Citizens 
Club are currently working on black voter registration. 
Two of nine appointed school board trustees are black. 
One black man has been elected to the City Council and 
another to the County Council. 

There has never been an economic boycott in Winns- 
boro, the county seat and largest town, even though very 
few of the stores have hired Negroes in other than tradi- 
tional janitorial capacities. One supermarket that hired 
a Negro cashier has received a larger share of the black 
trade than it did previously, according to a man who is 
active in the Progressive Citizens Club. He also said 
there were not more than a “half-dozen Negroes em* 
ployed in all the stores." One cf the two or three restau- 
rants in town has a small sign which reads "Private Din- 
ing Room." Negroes arc served through a window on 
the side. 

The textile division of Uni-Royal is headquartered 
in Winnsboro. A number of Negroes have always 
worked in some jobs there as they have throughout the 
Southern textile industry. However, a few years ago the 
company began hiring for jobs previously held only by 
whites. Year before last, Uni-Royal recruited in the 
Negro high school in Winnsboro for the first time. 
According to the man mentioned above, “some were laid 
off and those who stayed weren't upgraded.” The Man- 
hattan Shirt Company has a distribution warehouse in 
Winnsboro, and "quite a few colored" work there. 

The Klan planned a parade through Winnsboro sev- 
eral years ago, but someone called the sheriff, and he put 
a stop to it. In the summer of 1965 the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference sent in a voter registration 
team of two black and three white college students. On 
their first night in the county they received a call that 
they'd be killed if they stayed another night. Someone 
brought them into Winnsboro and found them another 
house. The FBI and the police checked on their safety 
regularly. 

"I told the whites that they'd have more trouble if 
they bothered them than if they let them alone. There 
was no further trouble. They done a pretty fair job and 
got lots of colored registered," boasted a local black man. 

O. E. Manigault, a teacher at McCrory-Liston, an 
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all-black school in the western section of the county, 
says, “There's no biracial committee here, and that's 
what we should have.” Asked about the absence of such 
a committee, G. M. Ketchin, editor of the Winnsboro 
News and Herald , replied, ”A biracial committee is in 
the process of formation now. Its function would be to 
look at complaints, at what's bothering people, and see 
what can be worked out. The city council is discussing 
it now’. One of the five council members is black. 
Negroes are voting in large numbers here now, and you 
can't get elected without Negro votes.” 

One reaction to freedom of choice was the organiza- 
tion of the Richard Winn Academy, named for the Rev- 
olutionary War General who gave Winnsboro its name. 
Founded in 1966, it has 94 students in 12 grades with 16 
teachers, seven of whom are full-time. The academy 
meets at present in two large frame houses next door to 
each other on Winnsboro’s main street. Tuition is $500 
per child. 

A family with three children would pay an average 
of $425 per child. Last year the enrollment was US. 
William DuBard, the headmaster who formerly taught 
at Winnsboro High School, said the reasons for the de- 
cline in numbers were: (1) lack of individual interest on 
part of some students; (2) boyfriends and girlfriends at 
the public school; and (3) tuition costs. The academy 
will be housed in a new building being constructed 
partly by volunteers and partly by contracted labor. Its 
capacity will be 12 grades of 25 pupils each— a total of 
300 students. They hope to move into the new building 
before the end of this school year. 

A white, public school administrator said that Rich- 
ard Winn students had often been problem children 
in public school— academic rather than disciplinary 
problems. 'Tin not sorry they’re there; live and let 
live.” 

Public school officials estimate that they might lose 
500-600 white students next year, a third of the white en- 
rollment, if, as they expect, the courts order complete 
merger by September. . . . DuBard said he had ”had a 
number of parents express interest in Richard Winn- 
more than before.” The present enrollment comes from 
families which range across the middle and upper classes 
of the county. The mayor of Winnsboro, the president of 
the Merchants and Planters Bank, a pharmacist, produc- 
tion workers and management |>ersonnd at Uni-Royal, 
and a city employee— all have children in the academy. 
A former school board member was one of its founders. 
Still, DuBard says, we "haven’t gained the support we 
had hoped for in Winnsboro,” so scholarships were 
available for only four students. 

DuBard says that standards at the school meet or ex- 
ceed those of the state for public schools. They also 
have educational TV in the school; last year Richard 
Winn was the only private academy in the state that did. 
According to the headmaster, all teachers at the school 
are paid, under contract, and "better than average.” 
Might a Negro be admitted to Richard Winn in the 



next five years? DuBard answered, "To be honest, I’ve 
speculated about this. I'm just one on a board of 12, 
but I’d like to think that our people would if the child 
can pass the entrance requirements.” 

To "pass the entrance requirements” for any school 
other than the one they are now attending might prove 
difficult for the great majority of students in Fairfield 
County. A study of Fairfield’s college freshmen con- 
ducted by the State Department of Education in 1969 
showed that about 15 per cent of the black and 42 per 
cent of the white graduates of the county's high schools 
go on to college. Most of these stayed in South Caro- 
lina. 

John C. Stewart, a graduate of The Citadel, plumb- 
ing contractor, and former school board chairman, ex- 
plained some of the problems and progress connected 
with prov ding integrated, quality education for the stu- 
dents— black and white— of Fairfield County. "The only 
salvation for a county like Fairfield is to educate those 
who can’t read or write. While I’m certainly not an in- 
regrationist, I’m liberal where education is concerned. 
Niggers have the same right to be educated that anybody 
else has. We'll most probably make an attempt, an ef- 
fort, to comply with the law and integrate peaceably. If 
we had a ratio of 4-1 white like they do in Greenville, 
instead of just reversed, our problem would have been 
solved years ago. Maybe this thing is our own fault be- 
cause we failed to give Negroes an equal education. 

"White parents feel it is their responsibility to get 
the best education pocsible for their children. So if 
schools that are 4-1 Nigger are not the way to get this, 
and if they can’t afford private schools, they’ll move 
away if they’re skilled. The white textile workers came 
from the farms during the depression; they have made 
the greatest strides of anybody in improving their situa- 
tion. They won’t let their children take a step back- 
ward to let the Nigger get something for his children. 
Thirty-five to 40 years ago the whites in Fairfield County 
were in the same position (educationally) that blacks 
are in today. The basic question to whites is will my 
child get the same competitive education with children 
in Columbia and Camden.” 

What about the utilization of federal funds like 
Title I? "When this was first proposed it was on a ‘take 
it or leave it’ basis. We decided we needed the pro- 
grams and the money— we felt them absolutely necessary. 
We took Purvis Collins out of Winnsboro High (where 
he was principal) and put him in charge of the federal 
programs as an assistant superintendent. We felt he was 
the only man in the county that could run it. He is 
politically minded and knows the right people. The^mly 
restriction we placed on him was that the money" ibe 
spent on children and schools where it was needed thp 
most. We told the Mt. Zion [Elementary] whites that 
they were not to ask for money. 

"Purvis Collins has been commended many times 
about the programs. He w’as able to secure the person- 
nel to run them, and he has run them without a hitch. 
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They have pushed education forward five years, and 
brought the best educational race relations that any 
county could enjoy, (It has also brought $500,000 a 
year into the county,) I have always thought Collins 
the smartest man in the county, and in him we had one 
of the top educators in South Carolina to run our fed- 
eral programs." 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) and the Economic Opportunity Act have 
helped education immensely in the district according to 
local citizens and educators. Under ESEA Title I, spe- 
cialists in counseling, reading, health, speecli therapy, 
and library science are paid, children are fed free or at a 
reduced-price, and state funds for kindergarten are sup- 
plemented. Title II funds are used to buy library 
books. Under Title III for innovative education, the 
county set up kindergartens at three elementary schools 
for children from rural, isolated areas. 

Project Follow-Through funds provided under the 
Economic Opportunity Act are used to help 230 stu- 
dents in eight first-grade classes who are from dis- 
advantaged homes. Some of these children participated 
last year in kindergarten and Head Start Programs. 
Using the University of Florida Parent Education 
model, two “parent-educators” are assigned to each class. 
Each takes half the class and visits in the homes of the 
children at least once each week taking with her “tasks” 
for the students to perform with parents’ help. The 
parent-educators themselves often have children in the 
program. 

In accordance with the model guidelines, a policy ad- 
visory committee composed of parents, educators, nurses 
and other personnel helps the project define and carry 
out its goals more effectively. A consultant from the 
University of Florida visits the county for several days 
each month. 

William Lyles, the Follow-Through Director, said, 
“We meet with the parents, tell them the services availa- 
ble, encourage them to cooperate with the parent-educa- 
tors, and ask them to come into the schools to observe 
their children.” He feels that the program is very good 
because “it takes up where we have been dropping these 
children after they came out of Head Start.” “If the 
parent-educators don’t get by to some homes, the parents 
call me and ask why,“ said Henry Sims, the principal of 
Gordon Elementary School. 

This year the district will receive $384,500 under 
ESEA and about $100,000 from OEO for these programs. 
Another large grant lias come through the state and fed- 
eral governments for building, equipping and staffing a 
comprehensive vocational center. The $1 -million cen- 
ter, opened last September, serves students from the three 
high schools and trains adults at night. About half of the 
students this year are black. The director of the Center 
said that black students who had desegregated Winns* 
boro High School came to the vocational school more 
readily than did students from the two all-black schools. 



He expects “more Negroes next year because their reluct- 
ance will diminish.” 

Purvis Collins is given credit for getting the district 
moved from 40th to fifth on the vocational school prior- 
ity list. There have been no great problems connected 
with integration at the vocational school or any other 
school in the county. Collins ii reported to have told 
the teachers, “If you don’t like integration, get out of 
the system.” 

A. L. Goff is the county school superintendent, A 
State Department of Education official said, "Purvis (Col- 
lins) runs the schools [in Fairfield County]. He’s a 
wheeler-dealer. I don’t know what Goff does," 

According to a former school teacher and long-time 
resident of the county, “people" who say Collins runs the 
schools “know a lot.” In fairness to Goff it should be 
pointed out that he just came to Fairfield County in Sep- 
tember of this school year from Swansea in Lexington 
County, where he was the superintendent. Goff left 
Swansea "in a heat over integration," in which he took 
the position that rhe county must comply with the law 
and the court orders to desegregate. 

Purvis Wesley Collins was born in Winnsboro in 
1923. His father, William Calvin Collins, was a textile 
worker. After naval service in World War 11 he went 
back to college to the University of South Carolina, 
where he was an honor graduate in 1948 with a master’s 
degree in education. With two other men he founded 
the Camden Military Academy in neighboring Kershaw 
County and served as its superintendent from 1953-55. 
Returning to Winnsboro in 1955 with his bride, 11a Mae 
Clamp of Lexington, he took the job as principal and 
coach at Mt. Zion, then a high school. Having been in- 
volved with education since he got out of the Navy, he 
has served in almost every capacity in the public schools 
since 1955— teacher, coach, principal, assistant superin- 
tendent and federal programs coordinator. For a time 
he worked for the South Carolina Education Association 
(SCEA) . 

In 1958 Collins was elected to the state legislature 
and is now serving his sixth term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Education Committee, he is a power not 
only in his district but in the entire state. He is given 
much of the credit for passage of the bill setting up the 
state’s demonstration kindergarten program. He was a 
prime supporter of the act that gave South Carolina one 
of the most comprehensive educational television systems 
in the nation. He chaired the education subcommittee 
that wrote the state’s new compulsory school attendance 
law. In his last bid for re-election his opponent charged 
in the campaign that it was not right for Collins to be 
both legislator and assistant sii|>erintendent. Appar- 
ently Collins’ constituents did not agree, since he was 
returned to the House by a margin of better than 5-1. 

The man who ran against him is not his only detrac- 
tor. People have called him not only a “wheeler-dealer" 
but a publicity seeker. His power as legislator to ap- 
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point the school board and to approve or disapprove the 
school budget and his position as assistant superintend- 
ent, hired by the school board and drawing a salary paid 
out of the school budget have prompted charges of con- 
flict of interest. He was in the House when he worked 
for the South Carolina Education Association (SCEA) , 
one of the foremost lobbying groups in the state. 

When Collins, the legislator, did not vote for a mea- 
sure which the SCEA supported, some of the people on 
the SCEA board “wanted him fired immediately,’ 1 ac- 
cording to one Columbia-based education observer. Dr. 
Carlos Gibbons, the executive director of the SCEA, 
feels that Collins “hasn't done all lie could do as a legis- 
lator to help education,” but he adds that Collins' rea- 
son is that he “feels that he has a fiscal responsibility to 
his constituency.” Another legislator charged that the 
only obstacle to increased teachers' salaries this year was 
“that damn teacher over there” referring to Collins. 

A former legislator said dial Collins considered run- 
ning for state superintendent of education in 1966 but 
decided against it. Dr. Cyril Bushev, the current state 
superintendent, praises Collins and feels that the conflict 
of interest charges are without merit. 

Interviewed in his school board office, Collins was 
asked if he ever fe.lt any conflict. He said that he did 
not. “I've had to take opposing sides from other educa- 
tors. Some people think there’s an unlimited ’kitty' in 
Columbia and some teachers are too narrow. We’ve 
never had enough money for education in the state. I 
know where the money comes from and where it goes. I 
represent more than just education interests. I have a re- 
sponsibility to all people in Fairfield County and in the 
state.” 

And most people— black and white— in Fairfield 
County seem to feel that the two hats worn by Purvis 
Collins represent a very creative combination of roles. 
One black man commented, “So far, Mr. Collins is on 
the safe side [with the community.] He’s done a pretty 
good job. Negroes continue to support him, and he 
seems to have a pretty good base. He's never come out 
on anything against us.” 

However, blacks who are active in the Progressive 
Citizens Club and the NAACP say that the two black 
men appointed by Collins to the school board arc un- 
responsive to the black community and do not try to 
relate to it in their role as school board members. Col- 
lins said he and Sen. Martin “just put them on without 
any request from the black community.” 

One of the men, Lloyd McGriff, who is a college 
graduate, was asked if he were a member of the local 
NAACP or the Progressive Citizens Club. He replied 
that he is not. On the other hand, former chairman 
Stewart says that both men are “outstanding and have 
brought a clear picture to the Negro community of 
where it stands educationally in Fairfield County. 
They’ve let their race know exactly what happened.” 

A facet of Collins’ philosophy of education is that ad- 
ministrators must fashion a program that “starts at both 



ends” with adult basic and vocational education on the 
one hand and early childhood education cn the other. 
It is his opinion that within the next four or five years 
the state will offer a full kindergarten program. Then 
federal funds can be used for pre-school programs for 
four-year-olds. 

In Collins' opinion, the two major educational prob- 
lems for Fairfield County involve integration and white 
support for public education. First, there is the 72 per 
cent black school population. Second, there is the prob- 
lem of financing education. Among the people who now 
send t heir children to private school are “some of ihc 
biggest taxpayers” in the county. “Based on phone con- 
versations and contacts on the street,” he guesses they 
will “lose down to about 1,000 white students next year" 
(from 1,600 this year) if the court orders a total merg- 
ing of the two systems. There has “never r een enough 
local financial support to operate like we want to. Fed- 
eral funds have helped considerably. They haven't 
thought of the federal program we won’t apply for." 

But the resentment of blacks is “not so much race as 
income level. People prefer to associate with those on 
the same economic level,” he said. There may also be 
problems in retaining school personnel. One white 
principal said he “wouldn’t be the principal of a 
majority-black school because of the many social and 
disciplinary problems involved." 

A little over a month after Nixon was elected presi- 
dent, then Supt. W. D. Mitchell wrote to the chief of the 
education branch of the Office of Civil Rights of HEW: 

1 have been inuructcd by the Board of Trustees to in- 
form you that the only plan agreed to by the Board is Free- 
dom of Choice. 

This school district has operated under a valid Freedom 
of Choice f lan during the past four years. Since no com- 
plaint has been received in this office, v*c assume it has the 
approval of all Fairfield Coumy citizens. 

The letter was prompted by the rejection of the local 
b?ard of a merger plan drawn at HEW’s prompting by 
the Title IV South Carolina School Desegregation Con- 
sultant Center at the University. No action has been 
taken by the government since that time. Collins says 
they “expect to hear" from the justice department in the 
near future. The board has taken the position that it is 
“better to let the justice department and the courts settle 
our problems" to “prevent local pressure.” (School board 
member Lloyd McGriff said the “board voted to let the 
courts do it.") However, Collins expects the district to 
"accept what the courts say.” He got the impression 
from HEW, though the officials didn’t actually put it in 
so many words, that they were doing the best thing by 
leaving it to the courts. This plan of inaction is consid- 
ered to have served them well since they have not lost 
federal funds and since it has “taken off the heat from 
the local level.” 

Fairfield High School is the all-black secondary insti 
tu t ion in Winnsboro. About a block and a half away is 
Gordon Elementary School, also totally black. Both 
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schools have a few white teachers. Fairfield is a rela- 
tively old school, while Gordon is in good physical 
condition, with overcrowding conditions relieved by 
‘’portables/’ 

Because of Titles I, 11, and III and Project Follow- 
Through, Collins believes that it has "as many educa- 
tion programs as any elementary school in the state." It 
is also "well-run and well-supervised 7 ’ by Henry Sims, 
whom Colons calls an "excellent principal." Yet the 
county administrator is of the opinion that, "white chil- 
dren won’t go" to Fairfield or Gordon, partly because of 
their location in the Winnsboro black community. 

If the courts order a merger of the two systems, then 
Fairfield will be closed as a high school, though some of 
its newer classroms may be used by Gordon. A new 
school is planned on property adjoining the vocational 
school. If the court orders integration before it is com- 
pleted the present desegregated high school will go on 
double sessions. On completion, the new school will 
either become a junior high or an all-girl high school. 

Collins realizes that some districts are testing for a 
tracking system as a means to continue segregation, 
"We don’t have anything like this in mind. I’d be sus- 
picious of anyone doing this," He noted that the 
NAACP has "asked that different tests be used," because 
of the cultural bias. 

The Fairfield County Board of Trustees was "one of 
the first school boards in the state to implement the com- 
pulsory school attendance law." However, Collins doubts 
"that the school board would enforce attendance” if 
enough people were opposed to it. While there have 
been attempts to repeal the law in the legislature, he says 
they "won’t get anywhere this year, though they might 
in the future." 

The 12 schools in the Fairfield district are grouped 
into six administrative "areas." The budgets for the 
areas are referred to the county Board of Trustees, which 
prepares a budget for the district. This is then referred 
to the County Council, which reviews it. The author- 
ity for final approval of the budget legally rests with the 
county legislative delegation. The delegation is com- 
posed of Rep. Purvis Collins and Sen. John Martin. 

Collins, asked if people would support integrated 
public education with their tax dollars, replied that 
"people in politics are receptive to what’s being told 
them by their constitutents. If a lot of people are op- 
posed to something it will have some effect. I’m a politi- 
cian myself. Of course, w T e could have all black elected 
officials with blacks making up 60 |>er cent of the popula- 
tion." As things stand now 7 , however, "jjeople will be re- 
luctant to support two school systems" (meaning a 
public and a private system) . 

On the state level "if there is an effective and popu- 
lar private system in South Carolina, this will have an 
effect" on state exj>eiKlitures. "Public education is in 
trouble in South Carolina." Many of the people who 
now support the private-school movement have been the 
most active lobbyists for state aid to education. Willi 



"less pressure from people of influence" then state funds 
may be cut. It may take "10 to 15 years for this tiling to 
level off." 

Williamsburg County 

Williamsburg County lies in the low-country of 
South Carolina. From Columbia, srate highway 527 
goes through Sardenia, then along the Black River to 
Kingstrec, the county seat. Tobacco barns dot the farm 
countryside. The head of the corporation that is the 
county’s largest employer explained that the barns repre- 
sented a change in agricultuie. "Cotton used to be the 
crop. This is a poor county. Sometimes I think wher- 
ever there was cotton you're going to find severe pov* 
ci ty," he said. 

By almost any standard Williamsburg County is 
poor. The average family income in 1960 was $1,631, 
the lowest in South Carolina, and over 68 per cent of the 
families had incomes below $3,000. Of the 3,081 coun- 
ties in the United Stales, Williamsburg is the 19th 
poorest. 

Industry has been slow to take up the slack left by 
farm mechanization. Competition for factories has been 
stiff from other areas that are less isolated, where land is 
easier to come by, and where potential workers are bet- 
ter educated vocationally. Of the population over 25 
years of age, 31.3 per cent have completed less than five 
years of formal education, ranking the county sixth low- 
est in the state. Of 535 students who graduated in 1968 
from seven high schools designated "high priority" by 
federal standards, 12 per cent (68) entered college, while 
the national percentage was 75 and South Carolina’s was 
57.9 per cent. A recent application for a federal aid pro- 
gram, from which the above figures were taken, states: 
"Statistics on the children entering kindergarten in Sep- 
tember, 1968, show that the median mental age for 527 
five-year-olds was 2.4 [years]." 

Williamsburg County was settled in 1730 and Gen- 
eral Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox of the Revolution- 
ary War, got his nickname from the marshes of the area. 
Now wealthy corporation executives lease hunting and 
fishing rights in the county to take advantage of the 
abundant wildlife in and around the swamps. 

For decades the people worked the land for cotton, 
After diversification they worked in tobacco; then many 
of them worked in Rochester, N T . Y. Rochester? When 
George Romney was campaigning for his party’s nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, he visited Rochester’s black 
community, where he kept meeting Negroes whose home 
was Williamsburg County, S. C. Jack Bass, Columbia 
bureau chief for the Charlotte Obscurer, wrote in a re- 
cent article about the schools in Williamsburg that 
many of the students being educated in the county may 
become "future citizens of Rochester, N. Y., where thou- 
sands of Williamsburg County Negroes have migrated 
the last two decades, their families now accounting for 
almost half the Negro population there/’ 
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Romney was so intrigued by the large proportion of 
Rochester blacks who came from Williamsburg that he 
planned a trip to Kingstree to meet with black and 
white leaders. Out of his visit the first biracial commit- 
tee of Williamsburg County was formed ^ne of the 
men who he!|>ed to pul) together the gn^p that met 
with Gov. Romney was Cleo Fennell, who heads the en- 
terprise that is the county’s largest employer-the Wil- 
liamsburg County school system. 

Fennell is the school superintendent. The superin- 
tendent is elected, while the school board is appointed 
by a majority of the county's legislative delegation. 
Appointed in 1958 to fill the unexpired term of his 
predecessor, Fennell was elected in 1960 to his first full 
term and re-elected in 1964 and 1968. 

Cleo Fennell is the man with the most power and in- 
fluence in Williamsburg County, and he and his staff re- 
ceive widespread admiration. But Williamsburg's edu- 
cators have received much more than admiration and 
praise. They have gotten cooperation from private, state, 
and federal sources-and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Williamsburg County has received more federal 
funds per student than any district in South Carolina, 
according to Warren Buford at the University of South 
Carolina Title IV School Desegregation Consultant Cen- 
ter. While the average local contribution toward the 
total cost of education in South Carolina districts is SO 
per cent, due to the extreme |>overty and the small 
amount of industry, the Williamsburg percentage is 10. 
With education "expenditures last )tar at $4 million the 
county provided $100,000, the state $2 million plus, and 
the federal government about $1.5 million directly, with 
other funds going from Washington to the district 
through the program contributions of groups such as the 
slate university’s Title IV Center. 

In I960 there were about 41,000 people in Williams- 
burg County— 65 jier cem of these arc black. The aver- 
age family income of black people in I960 was $916. 
The school enrollment for 1969*70 is 11,400, of whom 
8,500 (72.8 per cent) are black. Tests showed that 24 
per cent of seventh and eighth grade students w*ere read- 
ing at third grade level or below. 

The problem is compounded by the fact that seventh 
and eighth-grade instructors are not adept at teaching 
reading. Fifteen of the 25 elementary and secondary 
schools ate "high-priority * institutions, which means 
that at least 65 jwr cent of the students in a school must 
come from families with less than $5,000 annual income. 

If the administrators of the Williamsburg County 
school system are overwhelmed by the implications of 
these fads, they do not show* it. Many whit; people, in- 
cluding educators in South Carolina, especially in the 
majority-black districts, talk of being "smothered" by 
the prospect of integration. They do not know what 
they will do if and when the dny actually arrives and 
most presume it will But Kingstree people believe they 
tan cope with the situation. The district has been 



through freedom-of-c.hoice. It has accepted the fact that 
this is inadequate by court standards. Its plan for a 
completely unitary system for the fall of 1970 has been 
accepted by HEW and the courts. From the passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 there has been no attempt 
to tell people that integration could be avoided. 

Cleo Fennell said, "The best approach is to be frank 
and tell people the truth. It’s not always what they wish 
to hear, but you’d better tell them the truth. We in the 
South have spent too much rime worrying about the in- 
evitable, worrying about racial integration when we 
should have worried about education. We are begin- 
ning now* to make changes that should have been made 
long ago, 

“The major problem for some time has been the fail- 
ure of those of us connected with education to change 
with the change in the general philosophy of education 
that occurred two or three decades ago. The real goal of 
elementary and secondary education is to provide each 
child with the amount of education he or she is ready to 
take. There has been too much emphasis on the group. 
Also, too many of our resources were placed in the hi^h 
schools and not enough in the elementary schools.” 

Warren Buford of the Title IV Center staff said, 
"Williamsburg County is a ca>e where desegregation 
really helped a system identify its pressing educational 
problems that have existed for years and start to do 
something about them. They’re putting their federal 
funds to damn good use, and they’ve gone after all they 
could gel.” ("All they could get" in 1968*69 amounted 
to over $1 y t million.) 

According to a state Department of Education 
official, the black community supports the administra- 
tion’s efforts in the district. He said, "There’s an open- 
ness [between the races) in Williamsburg. They’ve de- 
cided to bury the hatchet.” 

(Conversation with two of the leaders in the Negro 
community in Kingstree suggested the hatchet had never 
been taken up. They felt that Fennel! had done a good 
job of getting federal funds and that parents support his 
programs. If there is any burying of the hatchet it is in 
the sense of giving the white leadership in the county ”a 
chance to do right.’’ Next year will be a test. If things 
don’t go well, the white community may find Negroes 
Trying to get every office” in the county. 

The Williamsburg Voters League is the primary 
group in the black community. kVhile it has been in- 
volved in seeking jobs for Negroes, and in o|*ning the 
county’s few* public accommodations, as its name implies 
it is concetnesl principally with voter registration. 
About 45 per cent of these registered to vote in the 
county are black. However, .he potential increase of the 
while communit) is only about 1 ,000 while that ol the 
black is close to 4,000. 

The merchants in Kingstree depend on the Negro 
community for over 75 per cent of their business. A few 
have hired Negroes in any but the most menial of jobs. 
Surprising!), there has never been an economic boycott. 
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The two black men said, though, if the merchants pull 
their children out of the public schools next fall, they 
"wouldn't be surprised to see a boycott.*’ 

Apparently, some of the younger members of the 
community are not now as patient as these men. 
Charles Murray, the principal at all black Williamsburg 
Training School, said one of his seniors refused to go 
across the highway to purchase something for him at a 
small grocery. The young man said that he wouldn’t 
patronize that store because the owner had sent his child 
to a private school in a neighboring town. 

Besides the Voters League, which is all black, there is 
the Biracial Committee that emerged from the Romney 
visit. While it continues to function, its activities are 
very low key. The Ret'. William Bishop, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church and the current chairman, believes 
that the group’s ' best accomplishment is that it brought 
the two groups together in a mutual exchange of ideas 
about the problems of the community.” 

It hopes to keep open the lines of communication. 
While it has no power officially, it has sought to encour- 
age fair and equal employment, helped with the develop- 
ment of a manpower training center, and looked into 
ways of bringing in industry' that will increase job op- 
portunities for while and black. As for the issue of 
public education and preparing the community for the 
total integration scheduled for the fall, Bishop said that 
the committee planned to discuss the issue at the next 
meeting. 

People in the community didn’t seem to knot* much 
about the committee’s activities. Bishop ex lined that 
its meetings have not been open to the pubLc and that 
there were no current plans to rhange this polity. He 
knows of no other group that is scheduled to hold 0 |>en 
meetings to help with the transition. He added that 
neither the white nor the black community knows of the 
s|)ccific plans for the fall. It is his feeling that the re* 
sponsibiliiy for informing the |scoptc lies with the super- 
intendent’s office. 

To date some desegregation beyond freedom -ol* 
choice has taken place in the district. The situation 
may be unique in the Black Bell. Freedom of choice 
has been in effect since the 1965-66 school year. In 
1969-70, 619 black students went to predominantly white 
schools. The uniqueness of desegregation, however, is 
seen in three predominantly white schools where 315 
black and 265 white students were assigned to the sev- 
t »th or seventh and eighth grades, and in several schools 
where 10 black and white teachers have crossed o\er to 
instruct, primarily in kindergarten and first grade. At 
King sure Elementary, a predominantly white school, 
the first six grades had 78 Negro students and about 650 
whites. Rut in the seventh grade there were 166 black 
students and 91 whites. In the Greeley villc School, the 
seventh and eighth grades were integrated, there being 
35 whites and ffl blacks. However, in the other 10 
grades there were only six Flack students who attend 
under freedom of choice. 



One result of this situation is a private school in 
Kingstree with two sections of first grade and one section 
of seventh grade, which meet in the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches. There are about 70 students in the 
three sections. In Hemingway, the second largest town 
in the county, a private academy has about 150 students 
in grades 1-8. The board of the school plans to expand 
the building in anticipation of an increased demand for 
private, "quality” education next fall. The Kingstrce 
group ho|>es to have a building ready by the fall (hat 
will initially house grades 1-8. Expansion to a full 12 
grades is expected as soon as sufficient funds can be 
raised. 

• • • 

A "Readimobile” operates as a self-contained 
"mixed-media road-show.” It "plays*' nine communities 
in one week and perhaps could be called an "educational 
circus’* for four-year-olds in Williamsburg County. 
There ate 16mm slide, and filmstrip projectors, a tape 
recorder, a phonograph, a "listening center” apparatus 
like they have in the first grade classrooms in Kingstree, 
a Peabody Language kit, and magnetized letters and 
numbers. At one end of the "Readimobile” a curtain 
can be pulled to reveal more teaching wonders. Tiered 
seats inside will accommodate 10 pre-schoolers. Outside 
an awning and a long table can be attached to the side 
for pretty days. 

This is the beginning point for *he comprehensive 
early childhood education (tCE) program in Williams- 
burg County. There are, according to a local adminis- 
trator, only six Readimobiles in the Southeast-two each 
in Mississippi, Georgia and South Carolina. 

Title I of ESEA provided the vehicles and two black 
women, one of them a nurse, were trained in teaching 
methods and use of the equipment. A schedule was set 
up, and the word went out to the isolated areas of the 
county that four-year-olds could come to a crossroads 
store or church near their homes once a week and begin 
their "formal” education. When a driver could not be 
found, one of the ladies said she would drive and she has 
ever since. 

Next year each of these four-year-olds will go to one 
of 21 kindergartens at nine elementary schools, which 
are provided by Title 1 giving the county the most tom- 
prehci.sivc kindergarten program in the stale. About 65 
]>er tent of the five-year-olds in the county are now in 
the kindergarten program. (The program is open to all, 
but white parents have not chosen to send their young- 
sters, except to one predominantly white school.) 

By January, 1969, the county Board of Trustees and 
the school administration had approved a comprehensive 
five-year plan for early childhood education. Developed 
by Miss Mary Harper, who has a master** degree in 
early childhood education (ECE), the plan called for a 
gradual reorganization of the K-3 grades, curriculum re- 
vision, new staffing patterns to include para professionals, 
emphasis on individualized instruction, and extensive 
teacher training. Two slate Department of Education 
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and two University of South Carolina ECE specialists 
participated in the plan development. 

In September, 1969, a pilot program for first graders 
was expanded to include 28 first-grade classes. There 
are 28 teachers and 20 teacher aides involved in the pro- 
gram. AH aides are paraprofessionals. In addition to 
this, over 200 children in eight first-grades in three 
high-priority schools are participating in an OEO funded 
Follow-Through Program, which is designed to follow* a 
disadvantaged child from kindergarten or Head Start 
through the third grade (and perhaps eventually the 
sixth). Intensive help is provided at all levels-food, 
health care, educational equipment, reduced pupil- 
teacher ratios. Pre-service and in-service training and 
supervision are provided by the University of Illinois, 
where the Engclmann-Becker model used by the district 
was developed. All teachers and aides may receive up to 
12 hours credit from the University of Illinois for com- 
pleting a correspondence course and meeting other work 
requirements. 

The availability of credit for in-service training work 
from the University of Illinois is but one of a number of 
opportunities for educational advancement for the dis- 
trict's entire staff. Since September, 1968, over 100 
teachers, aides, and other school personnel concerned 
with kindergarten and first grade have participated in 
more than 10,000 hours of instruction in early child- 
hood education. 

The administration began last winter to involve sec- 
ond and third grade instructors with in-service training 
looking to implementation of the full ECE program 
next September. ECE specialists Dr. Nf illy Cowles and 
Dr. Kathryn Daniel of the University of South Carolina 
say their faith in the potential of education has been re- 
stored by what they have seen developing in Williams- 
burg County. 

Columbus Giles is the black principal of all black 
Anderson Efementary School (grades K-6) in Kingsiree. 
Through the use of Titles I, It, and III of ESEA, Ander- 
son is a showcase of quality and compensatory education. 
Giles' brother, Napoleon Giles, is the director of the 
Project Follow-Through in the district. The other ele- 
mentary school is predominantly white Kingstree Ele- 
mentary with grades 1*7. 

At Anderson the well-stocked reading clinic has a 
staff of four trained and certified for teaching reading at 
any level. Most of the clinic students are black, but 
some while children come from other schools for the pro- 
gram. (A young white man who was totally illiterate 
came in the afternoons for a year and learned to read.) 

A program for the Educabfe and Trainable Menially 
Retarded (EMR * T.MR) has one teacher rvorVing with 
a group of five to seven students at a time in math or in 
language arts. Several groups come together for home- 
room, physical education, and ait and science. The 
children range in age from } to IS jears. Giles said he 
had lo fight to keep the program since the administra- 
tion wanted to shelve it because of the relatively high 



cost. A guidance counselor md a speech therapist come 
several times a week to help children with special prob- 
lems. 

Next year, Anderson and Kingstree elementary 
schools wii( be paired with all children in the zone in 
grades K-3 at Anderson and those in 4-6 at Kingsiree. 
Giles will continue as principal at Anderson. Thus, he 
and Anderson will continue to play a major role in the 
county's early childhood education program. 

There are gaps in the county’s current program. 
Grades 4-6 and 9-12 have received relatively little atten- 
tion to date. To be sure, as the children in the K-S and 
7-8 program move up they will be far better equipped for 
learning than are most of the students in these grades 
now'. But the educators in the district are not just sitting 
back and waiting for this to happen. 

A training session for teachers of grades 4-6 begins 
this summer. Next fall the children will begin a "pro- 
grammed instruction" curriculum, with materials tai- 
lored for individual levels of ability and the amount of 
instruction each is able to digest. This is already being 
done at the seventh and eighth grade levels with mate- 
rials developed by Science Research Associates in Chi* 
cago. 

A pre-vocational, small motors program has been in- 
stituted for boys in grades 7*10 who are behind in school 
and who have shown little interest in the academic pro- 
gram. English, arithmetic and general science will be 
kejed to the vocational program. It is hoped that the 
interest of some boys in the regular academic program 
will be stimulated by this special vocational education 
and that those who do not will learn a valuable skill by 
which they can support themselves after graduation. 

"If we had only started 20 years ago, things would 
not be so difficult now*," one administrator said. 
Another person commented, "People are talking more 
about education now than ever before, but how things 
will go is not clear." However, some important things 
are definite because they have been well-planned. 

A district coordinator said, "Clco Fennell has as- 
sumed that we can do it somehow." Another person in 
Kingstree described Fennell and the administration as 
"pioneers" because they are attempting to do what has 
not been done before-to integrate fully a Black Belt 
school system and at the same lime provide quality edu- 
cation. Fennell has reportedly said that they intend to 
abide by the law and "coine out with the best education 
program in the state." 

In this regard, the administration's assumptions can 
be summarired as Allows: (I) Quality education has 
not existed in the past. The administration believes 
that most of the black and white people of Williamsburg 
County share its desire for quality education. (2) De- 
segregation is the law of the land and will work if, and 
only if, the private school advocates are ouiRanked by a 
superior public educational program. (3) Quality 
public education tan be provided only if current levels 
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of state and federal contributions are maintained or in- 
creased. 

James Connor, who represents the district on the 
State Board of Education, commented on the importance 
of federal grants to education on a statewide basis. "It's 
fantastic how dependent we've become on the overall 15 
per cent federal contribution" 

Bearing in mind that the federal pot lion in Wil- 
liamsburg is 40 per cent, it is not difficult to see why 
Cleo Fennell would say that the system would not be 
able to operate its present program for more than six 
weeks if federal funds were cut off. Barring change in 
federal allocations, next fall all of the programs listed 
will be continued. 

An addition to the ECE program next year, a non* 
graded system for grades 1*3 with a team teaching ap- 
proach will be begun. Teams will consist of integrated 
teacher-aide combinations with white aides working 
with black teachers and vice-versa. Asked if the non- 
graded approach to ECE will result in a tracking system 
that will find most blacks grouped in one section of the 
program and most whites in another, Miss Harper, the 
ECE director, said: 

"Our tests of this year’s first graders indicate no sig- 
nificant differences between the two races in levels of 
ability. We have identified six major sequences of lan* 
guage development (the major component of the pro- 
gram) within the first three years of non-graded school 
after kindergarten. Within any one sequence we expect 
to have children of both races and sexes and perhaps 
some of all three age levels, presuming of course that 
there will be whites in school. We're planning a sound 
educational program for childten-not black children or 
white children." 

Another federal grant requested would support a pro- 
gram this summer that would help to break what the ad- 
ministration calls the "vicious socio-economic educa- 
tional povetty cycle" Derating in the county. The Wil- 
liamsburg County Educational Career Development Op- 
|X>rtunity Program would provide career opportunities 
in education by employing and training a minimum of 
75 persons of low-income background with teacher certi* 
fication as ihe ultimate objective. A majority of the 
trainees will be black. 

Some are already employed as Title I Kindergarten 
aides. The county seeks $114,000 through the federal 
Educational Professions Development Act. $104,00 of 
this will go to the University of South Carolina for in- 
struction. The trainees will be paid through Title 1 of 
ESEA as paraprofessionals in the county schools. A 
grant of $172,500 is expected for this purpose. 

fn\ol\ing considerably more money and resulting, it 
is hoped, in even greater long-range benefits to the area 
is the Williamsburg Regional Manpowet Center. On 
April 10, 1969, the Economic Development Administra* 
tion (EDA) and the Coastal Plains Regional Commis- 
sion (CPRC) announced the funding of $15 million to^ 
ward the total tost of $2.14 million for land, construc- 



tion and equipment. Some people describe the center's 
placement in Williamsburg County as a "coup" for Cleo 
Fennell. 

It will be one of the first such centers in the nation. 
In addition to the EDA and CPRC-the two federal 
agencies involved-five state departments were brought 
in on the planning and funding of the center. The 
ninth administrative component is the Williamsburg 
County board, composed of nine local men appointed by 
the Governor and who elected Cleo Fennell chairman. 
The Center will be located on the outskirts of Kingstree 
next to a planned county high school. Students there 
will receive vocational education. In addition, two 
years (referred to as grades 15 and 14) of technical edu- 
cation beyond high school will be avaibhi- " y:, h these 
two and other components funded through the Man- 
power Development and Training Act and Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the center is expected to operate contin- 
uously from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., after completion in 
January, 1971. 

In spite of the competition from the public sector, 
private schools in the county hope to attract more than 
a handful of children This year there are over 200 chil- 
dren enrolled in the two existing academies. Several 
people said that they expected 500 600 white children to 
leave the public schools next fall. Some will go to pri- 
vate schools, some will not go at all because their parents 
can t afford the academies. 

If this estimate proves to be correct, then the public 
schools will be 76 per cent black next September com- 
pared with 72.8 per cent this year. Twelve to 15 teach- 
ers are also expected to leave the system, some to teach in 
the private schools. (One observer remarked that the 
public system would benefit if some of those rumored 
to be quitting actually do.) 

The state** compulsory attendance law, which goes 
into effect automatically on a statewide basis in 1974, 
has not been passed in Williamsburg County as it has in 
some Black-Belt areas. Thus, it is not illegal for chil- 
dren to remain out of school. Although many students, 
parent? and teachers say now they won't participate in a 
unitarv system of public education, when September 
rolls around most of them are expected to be in public 
schools. 

Plans for September indicate that a few of the 
schools, because of residential patterns, will be half-black 
and half-white. Others may have black-white ratios of 
5-1, 8-1 or even 11*1. Where a white child lives may 
have more to do with whether he goes to school than any 
other factor. Certainly for those children who cannot 
afford to go to private school, the relative importance of 
segregation and education will be demonstrated. 

An estimated 600 to 1,000 white children come from 
families with incomes below $5,000 pet year. A black 
principal said that it had come to be a joke among black 
high school students to think that some whites might 
not go to school at all because they can not avoid de- 
segregation. 
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If whites are worried about next fall, few, if any, 
blacks seem to be. There apparently will be no at- 
tempts to reduce the number of black teachers in the 
system. 

On the other hand, one problem predicted to occupy 
the attention of the black community in the near future 
is participation in the decisions about schools. Re- 
cently, one of the administrators said that they had 
erred in failing to involve the teachers, black and white, 
in the planning for some of the new programs. They 
plan never to make this mistake again. Additionally, 
the black community as well as the administration is dis- 
turbed about the fact that there are no Negroes on the 
Board of Education. The state senator has been willing 
to appoint blacks for some lime, but he has not been 
able to get the approval of one of the two house mem* 
bers. 

The problems of education in Williamsburg County 
were summed up in the COP proposal: ’’The job of 
change-agent of the public school system in Williams- 
burg County is clear, if awesome.” 

Allendale County 

Last summer at a dinner party in Nashville, a young 
New' Yorker on a tour of the South was asked about his 
interest in the region. He replied that he was primarily 
interested in Allendale County, S. C. "My family owns 
27,000 acres there,” Beekman Winthrop explained. 

Twenty-seven thousand acres is very roughly the 
same amount of turf as 27,000 football fields. The 
young man's family owns approximately one-tenth of the 
land in Allendale County. While this, the Gorton Plan- 
tation, is the largest in the district, Allendale is known 
for large farms. It ranks 45th of South Carolina’s 46 
counties in number of farms (358) ; the average farm 
sire is 441.2 acres; the value of an average farm is 
$53,622. 

Robert Evander McNair, governor of South Caro- 
lina, also owns land in Allendale County, where he once 
practiced law and for 12 years represented the count) in 
the slate legislature. 

In Allendale, as in many other South Carolina dis- 
tricts, the county legislative delegation recommends per- 
sons to the governor for appointment to the county 
school board. This virtually assures their appointment. 
The school board, in turn, appoints the superintendent. 
Allendale County, however, has a unique system of or- 
ganization, even for South Carolina. The county super- 
intendent of education is elected by the people, is a full- 
time employe of the s)sttm, and serves as the school 
board chairman. The county superintendent of schools 
is appointed by the board. In the 1950’ s, as a member of 
the county legislative delegation, Robert E. McNair tele- 
phoned his friend and former teacher Henry White and 
asked him to accept the job as Allendale superintendent 
of schools. White did so reluctantly; it i« doubtful that 
anyone but Bob McNair could have persuaded White to 



leave his more comfortable situation in the coastal 
county of Georgetown for the poor, rather out-of-the-way 
Allendale school post. White had lived in the McNair 
home when he was a young school teacher. 

The superintendent of education in the district, J. D. 
Livingston, has power by law; Henry White has it by 
custom. It is said in Columbia that the two do not get 
along. While this may be true, it appears that Living- 
ston steers pretty clear of substantive school business 
such as desegregation. 

A Columbia-based official said, "Henry While is a 
good person and a good friend of mine, but, bless his 
heart, his approach is normal and unimaginative. He 
could have done more.” "Henry will tell you that peo- 
ple think he has a lot of influence with the governor, but 
that he doesn't really. However, he still believes that he 
has,” re|>orted one stale official. 

There arc a couple of things that would indicate that 
the governor has some confidence in White. On 
McNair’s recommendation, White was appointed to the 
Federal Regional Education Lab for Virginia and the 
Carolinas. Also, White is one of the governor’s three 
appointees to the nine-member Legislative Commission 
to Study Education in South Carolina. The commission’s 
scope is broad; one of its tasks is the recodification of the 
school laws of the state; additionally, it recently visited 
Greeley, Colo., to view its kindergarten program. 

People in the Title IV Desegregation Center at the 
University of South Carolina can talk for hours about 
some districts in the state, hut no one knew much about 
Allendale. One reason for thL lack of knowledge is that 
the T itle IV Regional Desegregation Center in Atlanta 
prepared the HEW plan for Allendale County for elimi* 
nating the dual school system. Since county officials 
could not agree with HEW on a single plan, they sub- 
mitted a competitive proposal, 

U. S. District Judge Charles E. Simons, Jr., on July 
22, 1969, adopted the county plan over the HEW plan 
for the 1969-70 school year. Judge Simons, after review- 
ing both plans, said, ’’The District’s plan f or 1969-70 
would actually accomplish more desegregation than the 
plan submitted by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and apparently is more feasible administra- 
tively. In addition, the plan provides for a substantia] 
increase in desegregation of classroom teachers.’* 

As a means of accomplishing “more desegregation,’’ 
the county phn called (or closing the secondary section 
of C. B. Byrd, a Negro high school in the county's sec- 
ond largest town, and transferring the student there 
to Altendale-Fairfax High, the predominantly while 
school, and to C. V. Binp, the other all black high 
school. Over the years there has been a considerable ri- 
valry between G. B. B)rd and C. V. Bing. Some Byrd 
students did not like the idea of having their school 
closed and of being transferred to Bing or to Allendale- 
Fairfax. But most went along with it, according to a 
local teacher, and there were no serious problems in the 
transfer. 
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Before school started in September, 1969, the school 
administrators sent letters to SO Negro students of high 
school age asking them if they would be interested in 
transferring to Allendale-Fairfax High. Persons were al- 
lowed to reply by mail or phone. Five replies were re- 
ceived. Two of them were negative. At the beginning 
of school another effort was made by the authorities, 
and 20 black high school students transferred to A-F 
High. In 1968-69 in the entire system, there were 2,078 
black students of whom 46 were in school with 885 
whites. In 1969-70 after Judge Simons' order, there were 
1,995 blacks, of whom 82 were J n school with 871 whites. 

It should be pointed out, also, that the three white 
schools operated in 1969*70, as they did in 1968*69, at an 
average of 100 students per school under capacity. All 
black students who live in the Fairfax community area 
were bused past A F High on their way to Bing, which is 
about a mile away on the same highway. There are 
only 38 black students at A-F High. 

The district's plan called for 15 more Negro students 
to ’be H'ked to attend the predominantly white Fairfax 
Elementary School." However, the board's figures show’ 
that there were 14 there last year and 16 there this year. 
The plan also called for 50 additional Negro students to 
"be asked to attend the predominantly white Allendale 
Elementary' School," giving this school approximately 80 
Negroes and 372 whites. There were 14 Negroes at 
Allendale Elementary in the 1968-69 school year. There 
are 30 Negro students this year. There was no plan to 
bring about any pupil desegregation in the black 
schools. 

Another reason for the judge's adoption of the dis- 
trict plan was its provision for a "substantial increase in 
desegregation of classroom teachers." In 1968-69 11 
full-time teachers (sometimes called "crossover" teach- 
ers) were assigned to schools in which they were in the 
racial minority. Five Negroes were in three predomi- 
nantly white schools and six whites at three all-black 
institutions, fn that year there were about 148 teachers 
each of whom was assigned to a particular school on a 
full-time basis. 

Several other black and white specialists (music, art, 
speech therapy), taught at two, three, or four schools on 
a rotating part-time basis in "crossoxer" situations. This 
year the number of full-time "crossoxer" teachers is 14 
(an increase of three) with a few additional part-time 
staff crossoxers. A new white principal was assigned to 
an all-black school and was gixen an experienced black 
assistant principal. One black speech therapist serves all 
four elementary schools. The total number of teachers 
is 153, a decrease of 13. Judge Simon*/ order of July 22, 
1969, stated: 

I am cominctd that the Defer>danti have act'd in good 
faith in their proposal* to the Coutl and in their part imple- 
mentation of their freedom of choice pbn. Rather than ada- 
mantly instating upon a continuation of freedom -of choice, 
they hare submitted plans f **dr*f>h'ng 
and | treafiy increasing fern try dr segregation. . . 



After careful consideration, 1 have concluded that the 
plan submitted by the District should be accepted by this 
Court for the school year 1969*70. It should be modified to 
provide that the $ tudents proposed to be transferred will be 
in fact be assumed to the predominantly white schools. . . 

I am, however, in agreement with the Plaintiffs (the Jus- 
tice Department] contention that a desegregation plan must 
be adopted by the District which provides for the final elimi- 
nation of the dual school system. The District Is, therefore, 
required to dex'elop an adequate plan for the elimination of 
the dual school system with detailed Steps for the 1970*71 
and subsequent years. (Emphasis added) 

He added this xvarning about freedom of choice* 

The principle of Green vs. Xew Kent County ... It that 
a freedom -of -choice plan is not adequate unless it offers real 
promise in achieving an end to the dual school system. 
Unless the proposed plan (for 1969*70] of the District and 
the effects which It achieves this fall are demonstrated to 
shore such hope for real progress, ) will be required to con- 
sider some alternate means of eliminating the racial Identi* 
fiability of the District's schools. 

The plan for 1970-71 and subsequent years presented 
by the Allendale School Board on Dec. 1, 1969, for the 
judge's consideration had seven major points: 

1. Complete desegregation of faculty of all schools 
... in a manner such that the percentage of white and 
Negro teachers will approximate the percentage of all 
teachers in the district. 

2. Complete and total desegregation of all buses, . . . 
assigned on a school basis. 

3. Any schools whose names create racial identifia* 
bili ty will have their names changed. (C. B. Byrd and 
C. V. Bing were prominent Negro educators in the 
county. It is a rather common practice throughout 
much of the South to name black schools after local or 
national Negro figures and to name white schools after 
the town or county. Thus, while the names of the black 
schools would be changed, the names of the white 
schools would not. One Negro said he did not object to 
this if it will "help achieve desegregation.") 

4. This section lists the schools, the grades they will 
contain, and the number of students planned for each of 
them. It provides, as is the case this year, for four ele- 
mentary schools, two high schools and one vocational 
school. Each school will contain the same grades next 
year as this year. No statement here or in any section of 
the plan sets forth how many white and Negro students 
w ill actually be assigned to each school. 

5. This section states that all students will be gixen 
nationally recognized tests in the winter of each school 
year which will be machine graded. Those students 
that need it will be assigned to special remedial classes. 
They will be placed in the "proper grade level on the 
basis of annual retesting.** 

fi. Class si/e will be reduced for those students, who 
are substantially behind in grade-level achievement and 
programs will be provided to speed up their educational 
development so that students may advance to higher 
achievement level* as quickly as possible. 
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7. On the basis of the school organization outlined 
above in Paragraph No. 4, students will be encouraged 
to attend the school nearest them, but parental and stu- 
dent discretion will be allowed in selecting the school 
which the student will attend. 

Hayes Mize! 1 of the South Carolina Community Re- 
lations Program, American Friends Service Committee, 
in his monthly newsletter Schools said about point 7: 

’This is truly unbelievable! This gigantic loophole 
is nothing more than a provision for FREEDOM OF 
CHOICE! No wonder the plan has contained no spe- 
cific mention of approximately how many black and 
white students would attend each school. Parental and 
student discretion will almost surely result in individual 
schools with almost all-white and all-black student bod- 
ies. We surely hope that the court will not accept this 
ruse.’* (Your Schools, Dec., 1969) 

The justice department, as the plaintiff in the case, 
responded to the plan at a hearing this spring before 
Judge Simons. 

In an order issued on March 2$, 1970, the judge re- 
jected the school board*s plan and ordered the district to 
implement a zoning-pairing plan drawn by HEW and 
presented to the court by the justice department, to be- 
come effective in September. 

According to The (Columbia) State of April 5, 
Judge Simons said, "Even though this court may wish to 
be able to approve a continuation of the defendant dis- 
trict** schools some truly free and unfettered freedom-of- 
choice plan it has absolutely no discretion to do so. * ." 

Apparently the failure of freedom of choice in the 
past to eliminate the dual system and the Alexander de- 
cision of the previous October prevented the judge’s ex- 
ercising any “discretion’* in the case. Under the HEW 
plan ordered by the court, AF High will house all stu- 
dents in grades 912 with portables being used to handle 
any overflow of students. Grades 4-8 will go to formerly 
all-black C. V. Bing and C. B. B)rd schools, while the 
youngest children will be assigned to Allendale and 
Fain x Elementary schools, both of which are predomi- 
nantly white this year. 

Faculty and sta* assignments are to be made on an 
integrated basis, and all transportation is to be desegre- 
gated. Simons said the plan calling for the students to at- 
tend the school nearest their homes may result in a situa- 
tion that "will adversely affect the quality of education 
provided the children in the district.** Simons recog- 
nized that "white students will likely withdraw* in large 
numbers from the public schools, but that couldn’t be 
considered in determining the desegregation plan.’* 

i i • 

"To the casual observer my little desegregation has 
occurred numerically in the Allendale County School 
System; however, much progress in integration has been 
made in the schools and community in a relatively short 
time.*’ So says the school board in its introduction to 
the "proposed program** of desegregation for 1968-69 pre- 



sented to the federal District Court. Since the statemei 
is unsupported, it is difficult to determine what is mean 
by the school board by the statement "much progress ir 
integration,” insofar as the larger community is con 
cerned. While many people say that relations betweei 
the races are good, three people interviewed shed ligh 
specifically on the "progress in integration.” 

James Brandi owns the Topmost Guernsey Farm ir 
Ulmers, S. C., eight miles northeast of Allendale, thi 
county seal. Brandt is the only resident legislator in the 
county. He has appointive power over the school board, 
the draft board, and the election commission, among 
others. He also approves the budget for several county 
operations including the schools. 

Brandt talked from notes that he had prepared in ad- 
vance about things that he thought would be of interest. 
There were things that had happened in Allendale 
County in the three years since his election that he 
wanted known. 

Item: His predecessor refused to keep the voter regis- 
tration books open the legal hours, but he changed that. 
Picking up on an idea from Columbia, he enabled peo- 
ple to register to vote in front of supermarkets. 
Furthermore, he appointed the first Negro member and 
deputy member to the Board of Registration. 

Item: The Welfare Board had only white members; 
he increased the board size from three to five and ap- 
pointed two "colored” members. He has also obtained 
approval from the State Welfare Department to add a 
Negro welfare caseworker. 

Item: He placed the County Board of Directors (the 
county governing body) back on an ejected basis. His 
predecessor had made it appointive. When a vacancy oc- 
curred on the Board of Directors, which he could fill by 
appointment in the interim before the next election, he 
recommended a Negro to the position. 

Item: He increased the size of the Board of Educa- 
tion from six to nine, removed the old members, and ap- 
pointed a completely new board, which included three 
Negroes, the first in the county’s history. He said that 
he kept the Board of Education on an appointive basis 
to keep "the illiterates and racists” off. 

Item: He increased the Selective Service Board from 
three t-j five members and hopes to appoint two Negroes 
to the positions. 

Thus, there is more "integration” on these boards 
than in any other phase of public or private life in Ah 
lendale County, with the possible exception of the small 
factories. 

F. E. "Tubby’’ Gibson, a former mayor of Allendale, 
presently heads the Allendale County Development 
Board and sells real estate and insurance, tie's con- 
cerned about Allendale County economically. He feels 
that the problems of jobs and money outweigh any 
caused by rate. His son is working for a bank in Cotum 
bia because he couldn't make enough to support his fam- 
ily adequately in Allendale. In 1956 there were 450 
manufacturing jobs in the county. Now there are 1,170. 
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In 1960-64 a few plants started coming in; now they're 
expanding. 

Gibson estimates that one-half of all manufacturing 
jobs are held by Negroes. Now that it is possible to find 
this type of work, some younger Negroes and whites are 
staying in the area. Two hundred local people work at 
the Savannah River Project in Aiken County, the largest 
nuclear power operation in the country. One Negro 
who works there is George Thompson. Gibson said that 
it was Thompson whom several white leaders decided 
upon as being worthy of their support for a seat on the 
six-member Allendale city council. They got at least 
100 whites to vote for him. The group was astounded 
and a bit upset when Thompson lost because the entire 
Negro community did not support him. 

Thompson ran once before as a test to see if Negroes 
would get out and vote. They did, but not in sufficient 
numbers to elect him since the black registration was 
low. With an increase in registration, Thompson and 
two other local Negtoes decided to run in the next go- 
round. They urged black voters to support themselves 
and three whites for the council seats. Gibson claims 
that enough blacks went to the poles to elect Thompson, 
especially given the white support for Thompson. 

Thompson, when asked why he lost, said he was not 
certain, but added, "Some people can be bought for a 
dollar." He feels that another problem is the lack of em- 
phasis on the importance of electoral politics in the 
home. 

James Sanders, a black man, is regarded by most 
whites and some Negroes as a troublemaker. Until a 
few months ago he was president of the local NAACP. 
Several summers ago two task force workers from the 
NAACP, a white boy and girl, came to Allendale to 
work on voter registration and other problems. When 
Sanders housed them, he got calls from whites who or- 
dered him to get them out or have his house burned 
down. He told them it was his house, that he paid his 
taxes, that *Tm not going anywhere,” and that the 
youngsters would stay. There was no further trouble 
concerning his home. 

However, he did suffer economically. He and his 
wife own a small liquor store, which Mrs. Sanders runs. 
Before the task force workers came to stay with him he 
did masonry and carpentry subcontracting for three 
white construction companies. After he refused to put 
the students out, his store business decreased by 85 per 
cent and he was cutoff by the white contractors. He says 
the whites got his Negro trade to boycott him. But he 
has kept the store, and business has slowly built back up. 
He now does independent construction work on his own 
and claims he's making out all right. 

Sanders feels that "tremendous progress" is being 
made in race relations, in spite of the fact that there are 
"hell cats" on both sides. Additionally, he believes that 
some whites "got to the weak-minded Negroes" and told 
them to get rid of him as the NAACP president. George 
Thompson, the NAACP \ice president, has been the 



only officer who has supported him in recent months. 
Other members were on his side, but they didn't come to 
meetings. Two months after his re-election without op- 
position the complaints started again, and he resigned. 
He says that some members wanted marching, pickets 
and boycotts. He told them "you don't do this, until 
you can't do anything else.” 

After his resignation, George Jefferson was elected 
president. Sanders doesn't feel that Jefferson will be 
able to do any thing in the job since he is a public school 
teacher. (Jefferson is also ex-president of the all-Negro 
Allendale Teachers Association, now merged w f ith the 
white teachers’ group.) 

Sanders commented on the educational issues that 
now face the black community: (1) Only one of three 
Negro school board members reports back to his com- 
munity on education developments, (2) all students are 
being tested "to separate them into different categories," 
which he suspects is designed to maintain segregation, 
(3) the school administration claims that there are no 
white teachers with C certificates. He believes that 
there are whites with C's and that they will be assigned 
to teach at Bing with the Negroes with C certificates, 
while Negroes with A and B scores will be placed at 
Allendalc-Fairlax High to teach the advanced black stu- 
dents and the whites. 

The school board at first said that all teachers with C 
certificates would not be rehired next year. However, 
recently an agreement was reached between the nine 
black "C” teachers and the board allowing them to re- 
main at their jobs for another year, "coi.tingent upon 
their attendance at summer schools, six hours of exten- 
sion courses, and taking the NTE [National Teachers 
Examination] in July of 1 970 and February of 1971, and 
obtaining a grade of A or B." 

Ovei 70 per cent of the school children in Allendale 
County are black. As is the case in most Black-Belt 
counties, the educational problems of these student.- are 
enormous and defy easy solutions. In 1960 34. 1 per cent 
of the population 25 or oldci had completed less than 
five years of school, while 26.4 per cent completed high 
school or more. In this same year 60.1 per cent of the 
families had incomes under $3,000. While the median 
income and the average number of years in school in- 
creased between 1950 and I960, it is consideied likely 
that the increase would have been greater had compul- 
sory school attendance been in effect. 

With the advances made in the quality of the educa- 
tion prosided, the administrators of the school district 
say that 50 per cent of the black children entering the 
first grade each year need 7-9 months of experience with 
non ptinted matter before the teachers can even begin 
working with them on learning to read. As these chil- 
dren "advance" in school, the majority will fall three to 
four grade levels behind the white stuJents. Although 
70 to 80 per cent of the white students go on to some 
form of higher education, less than 10 per cent of the 
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black children do. As a black child approaches high 
school age, the chances of his dropping out entirely are 
much greater than is (lie case with white students. A 
local branch of the University of South Carolina has no 
black students because none has passed the entrance re- 
quirements. 

‘‘Social promotion" has been practiced for years in Al- 
lendale County. One leading teacher was worried about 
a high school-age youth who wore dark glasses, sal at the 
back of the room and never said anything as she at- 
tempted to work with his group of students on reading 
problems. One day she came home and started crying 
when her husband asked how the day had gone. She 
told him that the youth had come up to her, removed his 
glasses and said that he didn't mind telling her now that 
he did not know how to read and that he wanted to 
learn. She was not certain whether she cried for joy, re- 
lief, or sorrow. Some children, according to one teacher, 
just come to school to get a hot meal. Of the S,000 stu- 
dents in the system, 1,547 receive a free or reduced price 
lunch. Only 20 of these are white children. 

Through Titles, I, II, and III of ESEA, some strides 
are being made to cope with the severe and deep-rooted 
educational problems. People differ on how great these 
strides are and on what the reasons are for their ade- 
quacy or inadequacy. Some people in Columbia blame 
the local administration for a lack of imagination and 
for doing an average job where much more is called for. 
They say there are some programs which "border on 
compensatory," but do not begin to get at the root of the 
difficulties. 

The local administration, on the other hand, blames 
slate officials for being uninterested in the problems of a 
small county like Allendale. Henry White says thai 
Williamsburg County has been "adopted by the state" 
administration as a pilot project for a comprehensive at- 
tack on educational inadequacies and complains that the 
state department has turned down several of his propos- 
als. 

One possible reason for the cynicism of the state peo- 
ple may be the priorities of the loral administrators. 
One teacher related »hat he found much concern for 
cleanliness and a new coat of paint in his school and lit- 
tle concern for the fact that children were weeks late in 
receiving their books while books remained in storage in 
the building. He said that the most advanced student 
in his class at least two years behind the national norm 
for the grade he was in. 

Teachers also come in for criticism: "Some of the 
teachers in my school are much more concerned about 
the appearance of their bulletin boards than about what 
their children have done; many of these teachers have, 
apparently, long since given up any desire they may ever 
have had to educate and have settled down to try to sat- 
isfy the administrators’ penchant for order, cleanliness, 
and discipline; furthermore, these teachers "do not push 
to get things like books, equipment and supplies for 
their students." 



White parents expressed concern about these educa- 
tional personnel problems. While some object to total 
pupil desegregation, particularly those with daughters, 
more are worried about faculty merger. 

Early this year, the PTA in Fairfax asked Henry 
White to speak to parents and other concerned citizens 
about the possibility that the court would order com- 
plete schr _>1 desegregation beginning next fall. After 
that meeting, a group of 150 white parents called for a 
discussion of ways of reorganizing the Alien-tale Acad- 
emy. The private academy, after three years of opera- 
tion, did not reopen for the fall, 1969, term. A recent 
edition of the Allendale County Citizen told of the prog- 
ress toward reorganization and announced procedures 
for and costs to a family wishing to enrol! its children in 
the school. After pledging an initial membership fee of 
$125*$ 150, depending on when the fee is paid, the 
tuition-per-child will be J400 a year. The academy will 
ofFer "a full twelve-grade program." While responses to 
the federal court order for complete merger vary rather 
widely in the county, even those who support the acad- 
emy movement have different ideas concerning the 
possibility of success. 

Students at predominantly white AllendaleFairfax 
High School say that many "students don't like" the 
thought of the merger even though there has been no 
trouble this year and they "get along fine with the Ne- 
groes" in the school. They also report that black stu- 
dents at A-F High "think they're better than those at 
Bing." In the past there have usually been three or four 
juniors who accelerate their schedules in order to gradu- 
ate a year early. The students say there are "about 17" 
who have accelerated this year, and that most of them 
have done so in order to "avoid integration." 

Henry Spann Laffide is the vice president of the bank 
in Allendale which is run by his father, Charles Lafhtte. 
He and his wife have no children, but, if they did, he 
"wouldn’t send them to public school" in the county, 
though this has "nodiing to do with integration.” He 
doubts that the private academy will be a success since 
they "couldn’t even get a chamber of commerce orga- 
nized :n Allendale." If he was to be quoted concerning 
his feelings about education and politics, he was anxious 
to have it known that all public officials be "limited to 
one three-year term, including the Supreme Court, to 
avoid graft and corruption." In response to a question 
about demonstrations in Allendale, he said "I’d be 
marching right now if 1 were bom black.” 

Dr, R. E, "Reb" Boyles, an optometrist and mayor of 
Allendale, said that "1 don’t see how they can afford to 
send their children to the private school given the per 
capita income in the county." This judgment is based 
on the failure in the fust attempt to maintain a private 
school because of "a lack of students and lack of funds." 
His son in the fifth grade "has a nigger teacher," and 
there has been no problem. He doesn’t plan at this time 
to send his sort to the private school, but he "might 
change his mind;* His attitude is to "wail and see if 
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the administration is able to get qualified Negro and 
white teachers” for next yean 

The Rev. Henry M. Thomson, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, was "glad tc see the private school 
fold/’ because it is “no solution” to the problems of race, 
though he is "not opposed to private schools if they are 
open to all. Some people sent their children at first and 
then returned to public school. Now that they've seen 
integration it has helped people to see more" of what is 
necessary to solve the problem. 

Mrs. Marian Preacher, a widow, is a member of the 
city council and a professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Extension in Allendale. The 
Rev. Henry Thomson said that Mrs. Preacher has been 
"branded an extreme liberal by some" because of her 
views on rare. She is given credit for organiiing the bi- 
facial group in Allendale, which some prefer to call the 
"Community Betterment Committee." Her husband, 
Dr. A. B. Preacher, was one of the owners of the build- 
ing used by the Allendale Academy. Mrs. Preacher con- 
tributed some money for a scholarship when the Acad- 
emy was in operation, but she said "I wouldn’t send my 
daughter to one of these overnight schools." On the 
other hand, she would "hate to have her held back in a 
totally integrated school," but the whites are "to blame 
that Negroes are slow* learners and so far behind." 

She pointed out that many "Negroes showed so much 
interest in the Community and wanted to help organise 
the Chamber of Commerce, but the whites never 
thought of an integrated Chamber." In response to a 
question about reports that the major had refused to ap- 
pear before the biracial committee to help with informa- 
tion, Mrs. Preacher said that she had invited him twice 
and that he "had failed to come." 

Another biracial group in the district is the Allen 
dale Community Federal Credit Union. About 55 peo- 
ple attended its annual shareholders meeting in late Jan- 
uary in the county courtroom. The board, which sat in- 
side the bar, was composed of three whites and five 
blacks. James Sanders' brother, Tommy, explained to the 
shareholders in the spectator section, all of whom were 
black, that "this is our thing. It's not no one person’s." 
George Thompson, chairman of the board, gave a brief 
account of the history of the credit union. 

Beekman Winthrop (of Groton Plantation and New 
York City) gave the biracial Community Betterment 
Committee $5,000 to use as it saw fit The committee 
turned the money over to the group, which w arned to set 
up the credit union. Then Winthrop, who works for 
the Center for Community Change in New York, gave 
the credit union another $1,000 for operating expenses. 

Ephtaim Ulmer, recent Citadel graduate, part time 
history teacher at A-F High, and heir to one of the larg- 
est fottunes in the county, is a member of the credit 
union board. Tom Cordray, a young man in the feed 
and seed business, and Mrs. T. O. Lawton, a school 
board and biracial committee member, are die other two 
white members present at the meeting. Thompson. Cor* 
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dray, Ulmer, and Charlie Cave sat around a table and 
talked about race relations in the district after the meet- 
ing. Cave, an undertaker and used-car dealer, is one of 
the three black school board members. Ulmer com- 
mented that "forced desegregation concerns me." While 
"there’s always some opposition from whites, it's just as 
bad for it to be forced on the black population of the 
community unless they want it." He feels that "as long 
as steady progress is being made, it’s better to take a 
couple more years to end the dual system." 

Thompson said that "some Negroes are opposed" be- 
cause "they feel it's a disgrace to go to school with 
whiles. Persons feel less free and that they can’t be at 
their best in that situation." Cave said that things 
"could have moved better if the previous school board 
had taken more leadership. If the present steps had 
been taken earlier, we would not have needed this 
(cou/t) order." Thompson added that "getting the par- 
ents (to accept the order) is the big problem, and the 
problem with the faculties is second" 

Ephraim Ulmer commented on the effects of the abo- 
lition of the compulsory attendance law*, then being con- 
sidered in the legislature: "If the law is abolished, there 
would be white and black who wouldn’t go. Keeping 
some students on a regular basis is a problem now, I 
have two students, one white and one black, who attend 
less than half the time. Both are from the lowest in- 
come categories." The district has implemented the 
state's attendance law. However, according to Henry 
White, it is almost impossible to enforce since there is 
no juvenile court in the county, James Brandt says the 
county is too small and too poor to get enabling legisla- 
tion for a juvenile court through the legislature. 

Thomas O. Lawton, Jr. is the highly regarded chair- 
man of the state's Tricentennial Commission. A lawyer 
whose family has lived in the county for generations, he 
practiced with Robert E. McNair until the latter was 
elected governor. Described by one observer in Colum- 
bia as the other member, with banker Charles Laftiltt, of 
the "Allendale Mafia," he is believed by an ex-politician 
in the county to be popular enough to defeat Rep. James 
Brandt easily if he were only interested in elective office. 
Law ton, asked if whites might not support public educa- 
tion financially if schools are totally merged, responded, 
"I would say there's a probability of no support." He 
expects a "mass exodus of whites from the schools." 
The reason being that "it's a social class problem rather 
than a race problem, which will take a while to over- 
come." How* long? "At least 10 years, A lot of colored 
don't want integration, and the colorrd class system is 
more structured than the whites'.” Will he send his 
children to private school? "I don't know; I’m not pan- 
icking. I’ve always been a supporter of public schools." 
He obsersed that "it will be impossible to organise a full 
12 grades in such a way as to be of any educational sig- 
nificance’' in the county, though a school with grades L? 
"might make it." On the other hand, tf "several coun 
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tics get together and organize/ 1 then something might be 
possible. 

The observation was made that over the last 10 years 
there have been very little race news and few disturb- 
ances in South Carolina compared with Mississippi and 
Alabama. Lawton commented that many ot the younger 
sons of South Carolina, cut off from inheritance because 
of the practice of primogeniture, had settled the newer 



lands of the Old South, but that the basic reason for the 
difference between these states and the older coastal 
South was that "South Carolina hrs known who it was 
for a longer period of time/’ Do the whites who have 
been in the leadership over these years feel any responsi- 
bility for the situation they now find themselves in? 
"People accept this leadership as a responsibility, but 
there's no guilt complex pres Jem,” 
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Tabic I gives population, voter registration, economic and gen* 
eral educational data for the majority- black achool districts covered 
by this survey. For purposes of locating the districts geographically 
and comparing them with the area immediately surrounding them, 
the same data was provided for counties in which the districts are 
found. 

Several counties that had majority-black populations in I960 do 
not now have majority black school populations, according to 1909* 
70 school enrollment figures. These counties were omitted from 
the table. (One such county, DeSoto, Miss., had a population of 
25391, *.hlch was 61.3% black in I960, yet it did not as of I960 
have as many black children in school as white. This may be an 
indication of the results of the absence of a state compulsory at* 
tendance law. Or the superintendent's estimate that there were 
’*200 Negro children 'not in school* " may have been rather casual. 
Or it may simply rcReet the vast migration from t Me Delta.) For 
other counties, such as Tensas, La., which was 65 per cent black in 
I960, school enrollment data was not available. These counties 
were ©milled from the table. 

Although the black population is larger than the white in most 
of the counties lisied, in only three— Til iaferro, Ga.; Lafayette, 
Miss.; and Beaufort, 5. C.-li the percentage of black age eligible 
voters registered greater than the pcrceniage of eligible age whiles. 
In Texas, for which county-by -county voter registration figures are 
not available, the statewide black voter registration percentage Is 
higher than the while. This is due to the fact that in Texas the 
hrge Mexican American population is counted as "while" and dii* 
franchtscmcnt of that group accounts for the low "white" registra- 
tion percentage. In counties with targe black populations, in the 
Deep South especially, the percentage of white age*1igiblcs regis* 
lercd runs generally higher than the state average. Black voter 
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This survey analyses 295 majority black school districts In the II 
Southern states. There are probably as many as 40 others in the 
South, but district* for which school enrollment figures were not 
available were omitted from the survey. By state, RR1C found 
that at least 14 Alabama tcbocA districts are majority black, 57 in 
Arkansas, three in Florida, 55 in Georgia, 17 In Louisiana, 55 In 
Mississippi, 27 in Nonh Carolina, 56 fn South Cartlina, four in 
Tennessee, 24 in Texas, and 25 in Virginia. Texas has eight 100 
pcr-ctni black districts, and Georgia and Virginia have one each. 

The number of schools in each district represents the number 
reported (by way of the 102 forms) to HEW. There are disetep 
ancies in a few districts (such as Claiborne Parish, La* which failed 
to report to H tW the two schools it operates in Junction City, 
ATk.l, but in virtually all districts the number of schools repotted 
checks with the number lisied in state school directories. 

Enrollment figures represent all chi!* * enrolled, whether they 
are resident* of the district or not. Mini., ^pi districts hast rather 
lax residence mjuiremcnis, and a somewhat casual attitude toward 
individual schools within a district. For example, Chkasaw County 
gave one of its schools (all black) to the city of Houston and did 
nM bother to report the rift to the federal government, Chkasav 
is no longer a majority-black district. In Texas, there art several 
instances of small towtis caning out two miniscule school districts, 
one all-white, the other all-black. Patterns of housing desegrega- 
tion necessitate each district's enrolling some children who are hot 
residents. 

Figures indicating the number of schools desegregated re dec I 
only student desegrryatkm. Particularly In the peripheral South, 
wene diqmK, with far greater percentages of white aachrn than 
white chi Wren have rireaWe numbers of white teacher* fn all black 
or mostly black Schools, but a school it not counted in his survey 
as desegregated unless the students In It are. 

The sections indicating the number of black children in white 
schools and the number of whites in black schools reflect students 
only. The number of whites in fotmerly all black schools Is so small 
in instances that a section fndkaiing the percentage of white 
enrollment so situated was omitted. There are a few rnstanees ©» 
real integration— of all schools in the dirtrkt reflecting fairly act ut* 
aitlv the raciil population of the dirtrkt as a whok-pankularly 
in North Carolina, fn other staler Texas and Arkansas for the 
hx* Mil. <h*r, ,rt mall *h<x>l ditfHm that ha« tompfeieW »«• 
r *1°^ pf-pwljlto***. In dirtrfcli nxh at Atlanta and 
Ntw Otfcan*. a Urre nambtt t4 *WtM fn «hooli *iih majority 
Mat* tnrotlment, Indkate* r**grtgation ©I t»* school*, rathe, 
than that he district is moving toward a unitary school system. 
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registration percentages In these counties are erratic, due to a num* 
oer of factors: voter legislation organisation and activity In the 
area, the level of while terrorism sill! persistent, economic and edu- 
cation factors, and the like. 

Median income of btack families in the counties Is generally 
about half that of while families. 7 

i V* counties listed fn Table f, the median educational 

level of black people is lets than fifth grade, mea ling that a sub* 
literate P ro P° Tl * on lhc * counties* populations is functionally |l- 

One county. Tunica, Miss., although it Is at the bottom of virtu* 
ally everv statistical heap and therefore an extreme exampk, 
starkly illustrates the problems confronting areas, especially rural 
ones, with large black populations. In I960 Tunica Coumy had a 
population of 16326. 0 ( which 15315 (79.1 per cent) were black. 
There were 2,011 whites eligible to register to vole in I960; 2,122 
p00 per cent ptu>) were registered. There were 53*2 blacks eligf* 
b.c to register in 1968; 2,179 (57.4 per cent) were registered. 
Median family income* in 1959 (the most recent year for which fig* 
ures and rankings are available), $1,260, ranked It poorest in the 
nation In that caiegoiy. Median income for black families wai 
5922. Of its 2375 ^nck families, 2,404 earned lev* than $5,000 a 
.*ar; 13% earned leu than $1300. One hunur^a twenty-eight 
famdies In the couniy earned over $10,000; four oi these Lmifies 
were black. (According to Senate hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, I960, pp. 612-614, 
ihe number of people In Tunica County receiving agricultural sub* 
sidles of over $5300 was exactly 124.) fn I960, median school years 
completed for the total populalion was 32; for blacks the median 
was f .0, Of the 16326 persons in Tunica County, 459 were high 
school graduates; 66 of those persons were black. 



Only classroom teachers were tounled for the "Faculty" section 
of Table II. The method used to determine "Blacks In Minority 
Situations" and "Whites In Minority Situations** was necessarily 
subjective. A racial group was counted In the mlnoriiy only if they 
were fn a minority of the faculty. As wxs mentioned earlier, dis- 
tricts In the peripheral South have substantial numbers of while 
teachers in majority-black schools; districts in the Deep Souh have 
far less faculty Integration generally and far fewer white teachers in 
"minority situations," but they also have more neatly the ratio of 
black teachers to black student enrollment, fn almost every district 
lUTvevtd the percentage of Mack teachers did not equal *Se percent- 
age of Mack students enrolled In tn ail parti of the South, 

in atmosi every district whose 192 forms were examined, the pupil* 
teachet ratios of black children were significantly higher than that 
of while*. For example, the Robert R. Moton Elementary School In 
New Orleans has 151 black kindergarineri and two kindergarten 
teachers. * 

District* not undet court order are for the most part operating 
under "44l-B"-a designation indkating past condition of legal see* 
regitkn, hut voluntary tcmpfiance with HElV's requirements 
under the Civil Rights Art of 1964. Some few districts, mostly in 
Texas are "ffP-indkati ng no part condition of legal segregation 
and the current condition of operating a unitary school intern. 
One of these districts Is 100 pet cent blacx. 

Federal aid is crucial to most districts in the South, majoritj- 
blick ones probably more than othet*. They obviously defy con- 
ventional desfftrgiikm met hods-ab** ptlon of black student* Into 
formerly all white schools, and the districts surveyed have for the 
most part been kfi alone. Fewer than 25 of the 295 had had theii 
federal funds terminated at the time this survey was completed; 
only seven had hid funds heM in abeyance ("deferred . in the 
"federal Aid Status" section of Table II, sevenl abbreviation* of 
word* were used to describe each district's status: 

If kf< blank, the district Is receiving its federal monies. 
"Ref^—The dirtrkt has been referred by the HEW regional office 
to HEW In Washington, but no action beyond if it hat vet been 
taken. 

Term "—The district's funds have been terminated. 

"IX f."— The dirtrkt’s fund* have been deferred. 

"Acc"-The dirttki's plan has been accepted lr. the agerwr re 
sponsible, either the cent ©c HEW'. 

******** * af referred by HEW to the Department 

Mpp. -The dirtrkt h*s been found to be not in cortpiianc e by 
llEW’ in Washington, and is appealing. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 

District Total Black White* Black* White* Black* SWhitc* ^Black* Total Black Median School 

Population % of Voting- Voting- Regis. Regis. Regis. Regis. Family Family Years Completed 

Total age Pop. age Pop. Income Income Total Black 
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